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Monroe Doctrine of the Twentieth Century 
By Professor Albert Bushnell Hart.* 


P | ‘HE Monroe Doctrine seems a trite and exhausted subject, 
though volumes have been printed upon it and innumer- 
able articles have been written, including a recent suggest- 

ive treatment by Major McAndrew, United States Infantry. 
Most of these discussions are based upon a kind of Monroe- 
Doctrine cult. The ordinary reader, the journalist, and even 
the public man, seems to find something sacred in the phrase 
and in the policy. Such unthinking adoration is difficult to main- 
tain in view of the fact that neither the doctrine nor the bases 
of the doctrine are now what they were a century ago when the 
question first arose. Conditions both in Europe and America 
have fundamentally changed, and the phrase “ Monroe Doctrine”’ 
no longer means what was intended by Monroe. To the soldier, 
whose plans of defence and offence must be made in advance, it is 
of special consequence to know what the political departments of 
the Government, and the public sentiment of the country believe 
that doctrine now to include. 

The purpose of this paper is therefore to analyze the present 
conditions of our international relations with other American 
powers. To that end I shall briefly review the various forms 
taken by the Monroe Doctrine during the nineteenth century, and 
then shall point out such alterations of conditions as must affect 
our foreign policy. In succession I shall discuss changes: (1) in 
the general territorial conditions of America; (2) in the point of 
view of the Latin-Amer'can powers; (3) in the attitude of foreign 
nations toward American questions; (4) in the attitude of the 
United States on American policies; (5) in the American point 
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of view as to international law. The whole will be an effort ata 
psychical study of the frame of mind of Anglo-Saxons and Latin- 
Americans towards the Monroe Doctrine. 


I. MONROE DOCTRINE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


The principles commonly called the Monroe Doctrine are to be 
sought in a complexus of statements: in the numerous official 
utterances by presidents and secretaries of state; in a few reso- 
lutions of Congress; in various discussions by publicists and 
writers. Hence the Monroe Doctrine is-not so much a doctrine 
as a literature. It is easy enough to arrive at the original doctrine 
as set forth in Monroe’s message of 1823, for which it was practically 
formulated by John Quincy Adams, then Secretary of State. It 
clearly involves three main issues: the rightful independence of 
states which were already free from external control; the protection 
of democracy in the United States; the maintenance of peace in 
the two Americas. That doctrine fitted the conditions of the 
times, and its reasonableness was admitted by both the Latin- 
American States and by Europe. A later extension of, or gloss 
upon, the doctrine is the message of President Polk in 1845, in 
which he attempted to limit its effect to North America, and took 
ground against the creation of European colonies in America, 
even though the people concerned consented to receive such 
supremacy. Secretary Seward, in the controversy upon the French 
conquest of Mexico, never mentioned the Monroe Doctrine, but 
nevertheless put into effect its principle of excluding European 
invasions. Secretary Olney, in 1895, set up under the title of 
Monroe Doctrine, a new and startling attack upon the existence 
of any foreign colonies in America, and a claim that “today the 
United States is practically sovereign on this continent.” Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in 1904, limited the Monroe Doctrine to inter- 
vention in great crises, by “international police power,”’ and took 
some action looking toward making the United States the police 
officer for America. 

Notwithstanding these and othér modifications of the original 
Monroe Doctrine, the present status of the policy may be stated 
as follows: 

1. Itis a doctrine intended to preserve peace; 

2. It is based on the belief that the main subdivisions of 
territory in America are now crystallized and not subject to serious 
modifications ; 
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3. It includes the idea of the leadership of the United States; 

4. That leadership includes some responsibility for good order 
in Latin-America; . 

5. The doctrine nowise applies to the present ions of 
European powers in the Caribbean Sea nor on the south coast of 
this sea, nor to the British colonies north of the United States; 

6. Behind it is the willingness to use military and naval force 
against American or European powers which may interfere with 
the carrying out of the doctrine. 


II. CHANGES IN AMERICAN TERRITORIAL CONDITIONS. 


The Monroe Doctrine of the twentieth century must take into 
account the great territorial changes in America since 1823. At 
that time, in place of the old Spanish vice-royalties and captain- 
generalships, there were two Spanish islands (Cuba and Porto 
Rico); two island republics (Haiti and Santo Domingo); and nine 
Latin-American states (Mexico, Central America, New Granada, 
Peru, La Plata, Paraguay, Uruguay, Bolivia and Brazil). In 
addition were the British, French, and Dutch possessions on the 
northern coast of South America and in the Caribbean Sea; a 
small group of Danish islands; and the continental territory of 
Great Britain and Russia. In all, therefore, there were in 
America in 1823 the following governmental units: the United 
States; eleven Latin-American states; and the colonies of six 
European states (Spain, Great Britain, France, Holland, Den- 
mark, and Russia), making eighteen American powers. In 1913, 
the number may be classified as follows: three large coun- 
tries (Mexico, Brazil, and Argentine); five potentially strong 
states (Venezuela, Colombia, Peru, Bolivia, and Chili); nine 
feeble states (Honduras, Guatemala, Nicaragua, San Salvador, 
Costa Rica, Eeuador, Uruguay, Paraguay, and Haiti); three 
protectorates of the United States (Cuba, San Domingo, and 
Panama). To these twenty Latin-American states should be 
added three groups of very small colonies (French, Dutch, and 
Danish) ; the British possessions; and the United States of America 
—making in all twenty-five American powers. 

The relative physical power of these units has significantly 
altered during the Century. Latin-America is relatively less 
prepared for self-defence today than it was a century ago. In 
1823, the Latin-American countries had just defeated and routed 
the Spanish forces; today not one of the twenty Latin-American 
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powers, nor all of them together, could safely take the offensive 
against any one of the six great powers of Europe, or the one 
naval Asiatic power, or the greatest power in America. Of the 
four supposedly advanced states, Mexico is at present torn to 
pieces by a civil war. On the other hand, the European political 
connection with America is much weaker than it was in 1823. 
Spain was then still laying claim to all of Spanish-America, France 
had barely given up hopes of recovering Haiti, and Russia had a 
footing on the northwest coast. Spain and Russia are now 
entirely excluded, and France is negligible. On the other hand, 
the United States has made great inroads into what was once 
Spanish-America; about half of the present continental area of 
this country was once Spanish, namely, the Louisiana Cession, 
the Floridas, Texas, New Mexico, California, and the Canal Strip. 
The Canal has also caused a great change by bringing to the United 
States a dependency in the heart of Latin-America, where it is 
flanked by very weak powers. 

In population also, great alterations have come about; the con- 
tinental countries which constituted Spanish-America up to the 
Latin-American revolution, had, in 1823, a total population of about 
16 millions, which in 1913 had increased to about 48 millions. 
Including Brazil and the West Indies, the total Latin-American 
population in ninety years increased from about 22 millions to 
about 80 millions; while the continental United States increased 
from 11 millions to 98 millions. A hundred years ago, this 
country had less than half the total population of its neighbors to 
the south, and now it has nearly 20 millions more than they. 


Ill. CHANGES IN THE POINT OF VIEW OF LATIN AMERICA. 


Meanwhile the interior development of Latin America has 
brought about a state of things hardly foreseen by Monroe. The 
original expectation was to confederate some or all the former 
fractions of the Spanish empire. This was the great scheme of 
Bolivar, who looked upon himself as a South-American Washing- 
ton. Although no general confederation could ever be made, 
Central America was for a short time after 1824 united under a 
federal government; and the three largest Latin-American states, 
Mexico, Brazil, and Argentine, together with the smaller states of 
Venezuela and Colombia, are now nominal confederations on the 
American model. Plans of a larger alliance and mutual under- 
standings, if not of a confederation, have repeatedly been made, 
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especially in the Panama Congress of 1826, and in the Congresses 
at Lima in 1847, Santiago in 1858, and Lima in 1864. The idea of 
a Pan-Latin-American confederation has not entirely died out 
to this day. Conferences are from time to time held by three or 
more American powers with reference to commerce, wars, inter- 
national public law, and arbitrations. 

In the course of years most of the Latin-American boundary 
controversies have been settled, usually by conventional agree- 
ment, sometimes by arbitration. Improved conditions, especially 
trans-Andean railways built and to be built, tend to bring the Latin- 
American powers closer to each other in spirit; while the develop- 
ment of the telegraph and telephone must work in the same 
direction. At any rate, there is now a larger sense of solidarity 
among the Latin-American powers. They recognize that they 
have a similar origin and destiny, although there is a slow develop- 
ment into accepting the idea of a group of responsible states. The 
Latin-American states are now better able and more likely to act 
together than at any previous time in their history. 

Their relations to outside nations have also made great progress; 
especially in the last twenty years. The stream of immigration 
into Brazil and the Argentina, the increasing number of business 
and other travellers, and the enlarging commerce with the rest of 
the world, have brought Latin-America nearer to Europe. On the 
other hand, the four Pan-American Congresses between 1890 and 
1911 served to make the powers better acquainted with the United 
States. They study public law and have produced two publicists 
of world-wide repute—Calvo and Drago. The Latin-American 
powers know how to frame, state, and press their desires upon the 
attention of the rest of the world. 

In 1823 the Latin-American countries were poor and backward, 
except that in the great silver-producing vice-royalties of Mexico 
and Peru there was a class of immensely wealthy land owners and 
miners. Total wealth has much increased; but to this day, by 
all accounts, there is a similar disparity of wealth, and concen- 
tration of property in the hands of a few capitalists, who possess 
or seek political power. They are closely associated with foreign 
business men and money lenders. 

This disparity shows itself also in social relations, for in every 
Latin-American country except Argentine and Brazil, the greater 
part of the population is made up of Indians and mixed bloods; 
and the culture and leadership of the country is concentrated in a 
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small number of families, mostly of European races, though some 
of them have Indian blood. Even in this class, which determines 
the public policy of every Latin-American country, there is a 
strain of barbarity which shows itself in the murder, and pre- 
sumable torture, of a former president of Mexico, with the privity, 
and perhaps by the direct order, of the man who ursurped his 
power. In dealing with Latin-America it must be remembered 
that the accepted and controlling leadership in each state is an 
oligarchy. 

One of the most serious elements of all Latin-American questions 
is the decline of the old-fashioned conviction that the forms of 
democracy are in themselves educative; that the possession of the 
vote makes the holder of it think. One of the underlying ideas of 
Monroe’s message was the belief that the Latin-American countries 
would rise to stable governments; but the experience of ninety 
years has proved the contrary. In the last twenty-five years not 
a single Latin-American country has been free from revolutions. 
Some of them, like Venezuela or Nicaragua, have been devastated 
by successive waves of ferocious civil wars; and Mexico, which till 
recently wes supposed to be the great example of a successful and 
orderly Latin-American government, has gone again back to what 
seems to be its normal condition of riot and bloodshed. 

Perhaps one reason for this state of things is the Latin-American 
discovery that democratic government has not made the people 
of the United States considerate of their near neighbors. To 
these difficulties must be added an apparent dislike of the people 
of the United States, partly based upon our supposed lack of good 
manners, but founded on the conviction of the Latin-Americans 
that the United States Government and its people look down on 
their Latin-American neighbors and feet little sense of brother- 
hood or good will. Hence they are in a frame of mind to think of 
the Monroe Doctrine as a plan of aggrandisement at their expense. 
The weak states have no objection to accepting its benefits 
occasionally ; the stronger states feel no need of protection for their 
country. Some countries, notably Mexico, look upon the “ Doc- 
trine”’ as directed against their territory; and all agree that the 
United States has no authority to lay down any line of policy 
which can bind them. 


IV. CHANGES IN THE ATTITUDE OF FOREIGN POWERS. 


Since 1823, the exterior interests of Europe have changed their 
direction from America to Eastern Asia, Africa, and the Near 
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East. No country, except Great Britain, has now any significant 
colonies in America; therefore there is little difficulty in accepting 
the Latin-American states as members of the world system. 
Treaties have been made with them frequently, and they have 
been admitted to the second Hague Conference and tribunal, though 
one of the main difficulties in the resulting arrangements has been 
the question whether in a permanent arbitral court each nation 
should have an equal voice. Clearly the fear of democracy, 
whatever it may have been in 1823, is no longer a motive in Europe. 
Latin-America is not democratic; and if it were, has little influence 
in European affairs; while the bugaboo of foreign interference 
with republican government in the United States has long since 
passed away. In commerce and business difficulties, Europe has 
accepted the Latin-American powers as substantial and inde- 
pendent; immense investments of foreign capital have been made; 
and Europe shows little disposition to interfere with what may be 
considered the permanent status of these powers. 

On the other hand, European nations have for a century had a 
continuous series of difficulties with Latin-American states over 
claims; a difficulty heightened because the authorities of those 
states commit arbitrary and predatory acts against both nationals 
and foreigners; but the foreigner has his own government behind 
him and is therefore in a better situation than the national. Many 
of the claims are bad or exaggerated, many others are perfectly 
just, and yet are neglected from decade to decade. Yet, except 
for the French invasion of Mexico, there have been few cases of the 
use of force for the collection of money; and the Drago Doctrine, 
proposed by the Argentine in 1902, and accepted in spirit by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, would automatically take away the. necessity of 
applying force and perhaps encountering the Monroe Doctrine in 
such cases. No doubt if there were a clear field, some attempts 
would be made by European powers (most likely Germany or 
Italy) to plant colonies in Latin-America; but there is as yet no 
evidence that Germans or Italians in South America would favor 
a transfer of their settlements to the countries from which they 
have come. 

Without doubt the Monroe Doctrine, as it is commonly con- 
strued, is distasteful to the great European powers. They deny 
that it-is.international law—and how can it be international law 
when-denied by such a group of states? They feel that the argu- 
ment of the “two spheres’’ has ceased to have force. since: the 
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United States has taken an interest in Asia; they have many 
causes of friction and collision with Latin-America and feel that 
the United States prevents them from settling such troubles in 
their own way. To them the Monrce Doctrine has no moral 
obligation, but they recognize the insistence of the United States 
that it shall be heeded. 


Vv. CHANGES IN THE RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES TO LATIN- 
AMERICA. 


The point of view of the United States has greatly altered since 
1823, through the extension of territory west to the Pacific, south- 
west to the Rio Grande, south to the dependencies in the Carib- 
bean Sea, and southwest to the isolated canal strip. This expan- 
sion is shown also in the enlargement of commerce, and the search 
for markets and opportunities for American investments in Mexico 
and Central America; and in a less degree in South-American 
countries. The present disposition to let down the tariff bars is 
an evidence of a desire for larger material relations with Latin- 
America. On the other hand, the United States shows an in- 
difference toward that trade; the reciprocity plans embodied in 
the tariffs of 1890 and 1897 were wrecked because the Senate would 
not ratify the treaties made to bind the tariffs. Few of us feel 
much concerned by disasters, or civil war, or massacres in Latin- 
American countries, except as Americans may be the direct 
sufferers. A large fraction of the American people look on all 
Latin-Americans as dagoes and weaklings; and our public men very 
little consult the dignity of our neighbors. This is the more 
striking because the United States has widened its interests to 
include the Near East, the Far East, the Philippine Islands, and 
even central and north Africa, while indifferent to nearer neighbors. 

Whatever the Monroe Doctrine was intended to do, it has not 
given to the United States a leadership in American affairs recog- 
nized either in Europe or in America... John Quincy Adams 
apparently expected to establish a hegemony, but his poiitical 
enemies prevented. The Mexican War of 1845 and the Span sh 
War of 1898 sta tled and alarmed the Latin-Americans, and 
convinced them that the Monroe Doctrine does not contain any 
provision against annexation by the United States. Such leader- 
ship as is now attempted alarms the more. The financial protec- 
torate of San Domingo, initiated in 1906, and the similar suggested 
protectorates of Honduras and Nicaragua, give cause for thought 
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to larger powers. If such a policy of control of small neighbors by 
the United States be adopted, it cannot be claimed as a part of 
the Monroe Doctrine, and it is contrary to Monroe’s intent. The 
use of troops in Nicaragua in 1912, and the probable use in Mexico, 
are not accepted in Latin-America as an evidenceof good will. The 
United States does not itself consider the Monroe Doctrine as a 
self-denying ordinance by which it must be indefinitely restrained. 
It feels free to enlatge the principle as new circumstances arise, 
whatever the protests of Latin- America. 


VI. AMERICAN ATTITUDE TOWARD INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


Another profound change in the conditions of the Monroe 
Doctrine is due to a lack among the people of the United States 
of a proper knowledge and understanding of International Law. 
The subject is abstruse, is taught in only a part of the colleges and 
none of the schools; and we have not the social contact with 
diplomats and visitors from neighboring countries, which makes 
foreign countries familiar with the outlines of the science. The 
societies formed for the study and furtherance of international law 
in America are as yet small, and act principally by training up a 
select body of writers, professors, and future diplomats; but, even 
in the State Department, there is no body of permanent experts on 
the subject. On such a question as the Panama tolls there is a 
division of opinion, both inside and outside official circles. The 
newspapers abound in incidents but give little aid in an under- 
standing of the principles. 

Our internal political discussions are based upon the idea of the 
easy amendability of laws and Constitutions. It is thought as 
much a function of legislatures to repeal in a wholesale fashion, 
as to enact; even the sacred federal Constitution is now held 
to be subject to amendment. Hence the popular idea, fostered by 
a few shallow writers on the subject, that the United States can 
amend any treaty which it has made but which proves incon- 
venient; and that the Monroe Doctrine can be made international 
law by the fiat of the United States. According to that principle, 
the “‘ Independence’’ of the United States means that Americans 
may create both constitutional and international law for them- 
selves; and that the protests of foreign governments against such 
unilateral international law are impertinent and derogatory. 

This principle applies especially to treaties: the State Depart- 
ment is supposed to exist simply in order to foster American 
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interests; hence if a treaty is made and duly ratified, but after- 
wards proves inconvenient, the impulse is to get rid of it by any one 
of several off hand methods. We may take advantage of the 
right to denounce it, as in the case of the Russian commercial 
treaty of 1832; we may decide that the treaty has been violated 
by the other side, and is no longer binding, as Mr. Blaine tried to do 
in 1881 with regard to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty; we may ignore 
foreign treaties, as in the five per cent discriminatory duty laid 
against shipping by the original tariff bill of 1913; we may invoke 
state action, as in the killing of Italian citizens in New Orleans in 
1890; we may adopt Hannis Taylor’s position, that the “ alteration 
of circumstances” after a treaty is made thereby voids it—as though 
treaties were not intended expressly to bind nothwithstanding the 
alteration of circumstances; or we may, as suggested by Senator 
Chamberlain of Oregon, “abrogate’’ treaties by a simple vote of 
Senate. 

Similar indifference is felt as to international tribunals and arbi- 
trations. Successive presidents have been zealous in negotiating 
peace treaties and arbitrations, but the Senate does not feel 
enthusiastic toward them, and has left many unratified. Even 
in the proceedings of the Hague Conference, the incidence of the 
Monroe Doctrine was expressly excluded from arbitration. Yet 
in the long run, the United States must yield to the international 
law of the world. We cannot maintain Secretary Olney’s doctrine 
that ‘‘ the fiat of the United States is the law in America.”” No one 
can deny that laws passed in Congress in derogation of treaties are 
laws binding on the people; but foreign countries have equally the 
physical power to pass laws which ignore our treaty rights, and both 
must take the consequences of a loss of confidence or of reprisals. 
If Americans in foreign countries are to have a privileged status, 
foreigners in America must have a similar status. 

This tendency to unilateral law is reflected in the out-door 
impression as to the Monroe Doctrine. The newspapers, and 
many thinking men, look upon the Monroe Doctrine as a sacred 
principle, and attach equal sacredness to what any later statesmen 
may call the Monroe Doctrine, and back it up with the con- 
viction that the Monroe Doctrine is international law, which 
controls, limits, and if necessary supersedes, otherwise recognized 
principles and treaties. It is hard to make the American people 
understand that all international relations, including the Monroe 
Doctrine, are subject to restraints of international rights and 
intertourse. 
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VII. THE MONROE DOCTRINE OF THE FUTURE. 


It is clear that the Monroe Doctrine is now deprived of most 
of its original foundation stones; there is no longer a “ European 
political system”’ which opposes the growth of our democracy ; the 
struggling American republics are not liable to subjection by Spain, 
nor by any other European power; the entry of the United States 
into world politics limits the doctrine of the two spheres; while 
the territorial sacredness of Latin-America is impaired by the two 
wars of conquest by the United States in 1846 and 1898. 

Nevertheless there is still a foundation sufficiently broad and 
solid for a firm and permanent policy. The Monroe Doctrine is in- 
tended to prevent friction and strain in America, and by standing 
in the way of European colonization, accepts the slow progress of 
regions which might be much improved by European population. 
The principle that no foreign powers are to be permitted military 
expeditions in America is a permanent one. The accepted and 
undoubted Monroe Doctrine of today is therefore one which we 
would not permit to be applied to ourselves, for it includes the 
principle of “‘undeveloped nations’; that is, that some of the 
American powers are not complete members of the family of 
powers. 

The difficulty of reconciling the Monroe Doctrine with inter- 
national law disappears when we treat it as a principle of national 
defense and advantage, not based upon, or dependent on, inter- 
national law. It is undeniable that the ninety-eight millions of 
the United States are far superior in physical power to the eighty 
millions of Latin-Americans. The present-day Monroe Doctrine 
is a fair notice to Europe that, as a matter of permanent national 
policy, the United States will not admit the participation of 
European powers in American controversies. The same prin- 
ciple, under a different name, applies to Asiatic powers: any 
attempt, for example, of Japan to secure a permanent footing on 
the Pacific Coast would be opposed, simply because we do not 
like to have other people get a footing on American coasts. 

Such a doctrine is harsh, one-sided and difficult to reconcile 
with itself, but it is apparently the principle adopted by the United 
States. Whatever it once was, the present Monroe Doctrine now 
pays little attention to the wishes of Latin-American neighbors. 
The United States Government has never by treaty committed it- 
self to the Drago Doctrine; and it overrides remonstrances of small 
powers. On the other hand, the doctrine includes as its logical out- 
come the right and duty of policing America whenever a European 
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power has, in our judgment, a just complaint; and further the 
right to prevent trouble by acting without the request of any 
European power. It includes the authority to make treaties with | 
temporary and irresponsible despots for the financial control of 
their country. 

The Panama Canal must bring the United States into closer 
contact with Latin-American powers and difficulties, and must 
lead to a larger responsibility asto Latin-America. At present the 
United States has taken no action with regard to the commercial 
relations of foreign powers with Latin-America; but the principle 
of the Monroe Doctrine allows such action, on the ground either 
that commerce is unduly restrained, or that foreign powers get an 
undue advantage. Such a doctrine can, of course, be maintained 
in the long run only by force; and as pointed out by Major Mc- 
Andrew, must infallibly in the end lead to war. The occupation 
of Nicaragua in 1912 was actual war, and hostilities with European 
nations on American issues are not unlikely. 


VIII. ESSENTIALS OF THE MODERN MONROE DOCTRINE. 


The Monroe Doctrine, to which the American people seem to 
have committed themselves, therefore involves great contra- 
dictions and internal strains. Its fundamental idea is that 
European nations shall not acquire power in America; they shall 
have no new colonies; shall not even transfer colonies among 
themselves; shall have no coaling stations; no protectorates; no 
share in international highways and enterprises. On the other 
side, the American powers shall be kept in order against their will; 
and that without any promise that their territory shall be sacred 
against the United States. Our Government undertakes to 
exclude European influences in America, while carrying American 
influences to the ends of the world. This heavy load is to be 
carried by moral suasion and occasional naval pressure, without 
the burden of military establishment or an army adequate to 
protect even from a small war. 

Nevertheless, although the main basis of the Monroe Doctrine 
is national self-interest, it has also a genuine, altruistic side; a 
wish to spare conflict and loss to later generations; to keep peace 
by preserving the existing nations in their present relations. This 
is a difficult task, and well may Americans ponder the poet's 
warning: 

“Oh woe unto the man, or ever he was born, 
Who did not draw the sword, before he blew the horn.” 





Stratagem. 
Colonel Charles G. Morton, 5th Infantry. 


TRATAGEM is the art of deceiving an enemy. It comes 
into play in each of the three great subdivisions of the art 
of war, viz: military policy, strategy, and tactics. To be 

sure there are certain forms of deceit that may not be practiced, 
as for example we may not use a white flag to lure the enemy into 
the range of our guns. But with such exceptions, all familiar to 
military men, stratagem is recognized as not only legitimate but to 
be constantly used on the one hand and guarded against on the 
other. 

In speaking of a certain ruse practised by Hannibal on the 
Romans, Dodge observes, ‘‘Such a stratagem appears to us trivial 
indeed, but ancient history is full of such. Even in modern war, 
less good ruses have lain at the foundation of great victories.” 

I believe that whenever a commander has an operation to carry 
on against an enemy, no matter how small or how large it may be, 
he should constantly study to increase the chance of success by 
stratagem. It follows as a corollary that stratagem should be a 
prominent feature in the war training of every officer and non- 
commissioned officer, for it can be profitably employed by the 
general or the corporal, in handling an army or a squad. 

We make no special effort, however, to teach stratagem. Our 
textbooks pay but little attention to it, and teaching naturally 
follows the lines of the books. In a working military library, 
small to be sure but selected with great care and over a long 
series of years, I find but two books which make special mention 
of stratagem, and one of those has long been out of print. But 
military history is full of examples, covering occasions of all sorts, 
and to this history we must go for our education. © 

With these preliminary remarks, I will confine the remainder of 
this paper to bringing out and illustrating some of the leading 
forms of stratagem. 

SECRECY. 


Machiavelli says that you cannot injvre your enemy more than 
by concealing your intentions. Metellus, being asked what he 
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intended to do next day, replied, “If my shirt knew that I 
would put it into the fire.’ “A general,” says Saxe, ““may be 
seemingly communicative, to encourage such conduct in others, 
while in reality he maintains the strictest reserve on all that con- 
cerns his own army.” 

General Christian De Wet, the greatest guerilla leader of modern 
times, states on one occasion, “Experience has taught me that 
whenever a commanding officer allows his intentions to become 
public, something is sure to go wrong,”’ and on another occasion, 
“It was perfectly plain that the enemy were aware of our inten- 
tions. Our army was so constituted that no secret could be kept, 
and I decided for the future to tell no one of any further plans I 
might form ”’ 

An example of failure through lack of secrecy and another of 
success through its observance are quoted below from a history 
of the Boer war. 

The first refers to Gatacre’s disastrous advance on Stormberg. 

On the night of December 9th he advanced. The fact that he 
was about to do so and even the hour of start appear to have been 
the common property of the camp some days before the actual 


move. The 7imes correspondent under the date of December 7 
details all that it is intended to do. 


The second example refers to a very successful sortie of the 
British during the siege of Ladysmith. 

December 8 was marked by a very gallant exploit on the part 
of the beleaguered garrison. Not a whisper had transpired of the 
coming sortie, and a quarter of an hour before the start officers 
engaged had no idea of it. 

But reticence may be carried too far. Henderson says, “It 
seems more than clear that Jackson would have done better to 
accept Lee’s hint that he confide his intentions to his divisional 
commanders and trust something to their discretion.” 

Marshal Bugeaud was of the opinion that a plan at the moment 
of execution should be known to as many as possible of those who 
have to carry it out. At the moment of action, even the soldiers 
if possible should know the plan; each then helps intelligently. 


RUMORS, FALSE DESPATCHES, AND FALSE ORDERS. 


These are the complement of secrecy. 
“Rumor,” says Bacon, “is of that force as there is scarcely any 
great action wherein it hath not a great part, especially in war. 
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Themistocles made Xerxes post apace out of Greece by giving out 
that the Grecians had a purpose to break his bridge of ships which 
he had made athwart the Hellespont. There be a thousand such 
examples. Therefore, let all wise governors have as great a watch 
and care over rumors as they have of the actions and designs 
themselves.” 


Napoleon was a master of the art of circulating rumors, and the 
following illustration relating to the invasion of Egypt, is but one 
of the many that might be cited: 


An impenetrable veil shrouded the first preparations. The 
formation of an army for the invasion of England deceived the 
cabinet of St. James. Bonaparte demanded of the Dutch govern- 
ment the cooperation of fifteen men of war; a similar demand was 
made upon Spain. The insurrection which burst out in Ireland 
aided to mislead the English ministers, and ships were recalled to 
be ready to resist any attempt at landing in Ireland, and no more 
vessels were left before Brest and CAdiz than were absolutely 
necessary to keep up the blockade. The Mediterranean, almost 
denuded of cruisers by Admiralty arrangements, made the route 
of the Toulon fleet comparatively easy. The real object of the 
expedition was not known until the fleet actually sailed. 


De Wet, in narrating his effort to evade the English and get 
into Cape Colony, gives the following case: 


I caused a report to be spread to the effect that I considered it 
too dangerous to cross the Orange river. I felt quite sure that this 
rumor would reach General Knox, for he had plenty. of friends in 
the neighborhood. For the space of a day, I remained quiet so 
that I might be sure that the English had received the report I 
had spread. I soon discovered that my plan had been quite 
successful. The English marched off in the direction I wished, 
believing no doubt that the rumors they had heard were true. 


It is a common thing to send despatches containing nothing but 
falsehood, and purposely throw them in the way of the enemy wtih 
view to mislead him. 


San Mateo, garrisoned by a British force under Colonel Jones, 
was threatened by the Conde de las Torres, an experienced veteran. 
Peterborough’s force available for the succor of the town was by no 
means adequate to the difficulties to be apprehended on the march, 
both from the enemy’s forces and the hostility of the inhabitants. 

His march was conducted in perfect secrecy, by detaching small 
parties of mounted men in advance to occupy the passes on the 
route and allow no one to precede the troops on the march. 
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Not content with thus cutting off all true intelligence from the 
enemy, an ingenious device was adopted to impose upon the Conde 
de las Torres. Two peasants were bribed to carry dispatches to 
Colonel Jones by different routes. To secure the fidelity of these 
men, their families were seized as hostages, and care was taken not 
to let them know anything through which, by any amount of 
treachery, they could do harm. It was contrived that one of 
these men should be arrested on the road; he revealed the route 
taken by his companion, who was also arrested. The purport 
of the despatches was that Peterborough was on the way with a 
large force to relieve San Mateo, and the identity of the despatches 
completely duped the Conde. 

When preparation for an expedition cannot be kept a complete 
secret,* fictitious orders may be published to account for the 
preparations. The genuine orders should not be issued until they 
cannot be longer concealed; it may be possible to delay them until 
after the troops have marched. 

It should be observed here that care is to be taken not to circu- 
late anything with a view to deceiving the enemy, which has not 
enough plaus'bility about it to make it credible. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


The handling of guides, spies, deserters from the enemy, prisoners 
of war, interpreters, and inhabitants of an occupied territory, with 
a view to obtaining information on the one hand and preventing it 
from being obtained on the other, comes under this head. It 
calls for skill of a very high order, but space is too limi ed to go 
into details. 

MARCHES. 


While advancing toward or retreating from an enemy, stratagem 
frequently comes into play; as for example, concealing the march 
under cover of darkness or topographical features, changing 
direction after starting, proceeding with unusual speed, etc. 

The following is from Callwell: 


Although it may be said that upon the whole night attacks are 
seldom advisable, the same rule does not hold good with regard to 
night marches. Night marches, made almost in the presence of 
the enemy with a view to attack at early dawn, have on many 
occasions in recent compaigns led to brilliant successes. The 
early morning is generally the best time to deliver an assault, and 
this almost necessarily involves a previous movement under cover 
of darkness, 
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In narrating his advance on Roodewal, where he captured a 
British base of supplies, De Wet says: 

I set out in the direction of Roodewal station, taking with me 
600 burghers. I reached the farm of Leeuwfontein the same 
night and found it an excellent place in which to hide my men. 
The following evening we moved on as far as Smithsdrift. There 
again I concealed my men. On the evening of the 6th of June, 
I started on the road to Roodewal. I arrived very early in the 
morning of the 7th. It was still two hours before the sun would 
rise, and I took full advantage of the opportunities which the 
darkness gave me. I ordered four of my burghers to approach as 
close to the station as possible and find out everything they could 
about the enemy’s position. They returned before it was light. 
Everything had been very quiet, and they had seen no one stirring. 


On another occasion, De Wet had been defeated, and in 
describing his retreat, he says: “We retired some distance in an 
easterly direction and when it became dark, swerved suddenly to 
the west.” 

Just prior to the battle of Arcole, Napoleon had been forced to 
retire to Verona. Alvinzi followed and occupied the strong 
position of Caldiero. Having failed with his inferior force to 
drive the Austrians out of that place, Napoleon determined to push 
them out by threatening their rear. At dusk his troops passed out 
of Verona in the utmost silence and crossing the Adige formed on 
the right bank. The time of departure, the direction taken, the 
profound silence observed, the existing state of affiairs, all indicated 
a retreat. But instead of taking the road to Peschiera, the army 
suddenly wheeled to the left, marched along the bank of the Adige, 
and before daybreak was at Ronco. Making another wheel to the 
left and crossing the river, the troops moved toward Arcole. A 
strong guard had been left at Verona, the gates were closed, and 
all communication strictly prohibited. These precautions kept 
the enemy in profound ignorance of the movement. 

In order to deceive the enemy as to the line of retreat, prisoners 
have sometimes been allowed to escape after having first been 
deceived by a conversation purposely carried on within their 
hearing. 

The Swedish marshal Banner; with 14,000 men, being pursued 
by a greatly superior force of Imperialists under Gallas, saw no 
hope but in deceiving the enemy as to his line of retreat. Know- 
ing that the Elector of Brandenburg was an ally of the Imperialists, 
he bribed a Prussian officer to procure a guide to conduct his army 
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by the woods along the Notez. This fact having been communi- 
cated to Gallas by the Prussian officer, as Banner intended it 
shouid be, the Imperialists were thereby induced to march into 
Poland. 

In 1706 the troops of the king of Spain were completely deceived 
as to the retreat of the allies under the Marquis de las Minas from 
near Guadalajara. 

The news of the retreat was brought to the camp of the king by 
some deserters, who reported that the allies were going in the 
direction of Alcala. The king’s troops immediately set out in 
pursuit, but the allies, who had commenced their retreat at night 
in the direction of Alcala, had done so expressly to mislead the 
enemy and had afterward changed the direction of their columns. 

Small forces which have been engaged in making a raid or a 
surprise, will do well to return by a route different from the one by 
which they advanced. 


CAMPS OR BIVOUACS. 


If detachments have occasion to light fires, they should generally 
change their location at dusk. This should, if practicable, be 
done whether fires have been lit or not. The stratagem of keeping 
camp fires burning to conceal a movement is old but not yet 
worn out. 

When the French troops were operating in Algeria, a sentinel 
perceived a Kabyle column one night, stealing along a wooded 
slope toward his post. He crept back and reported to the sergeant 
in command, and the latter, judging his own party too weak to 
encounter the approaching force, gave immediate orders to aban- 
don the bivouac and retire. After proceeding a short distance, 
the sergeant halted his party in a good defensive position, while 
the Kabyles, finding the bivouac abandoned, established them- 
selves there for the night. As soon as all was quiet, the sergeant 
and his party rushed out suddenly from their place of concealment 
and very quickly regained possession of their old resting place. 

Even De Wet was once deceived by burning camp fires, as will 
be shown by the following quotation from Doyle: ‘That night 
Rimington’s camp was fired into by a large body of Boers (De 
Wet’s men), but he had cleverly moved his men away from the 
fires, so that no harm was done.” 
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SURPRISES. 


The following remarks apply particularly to this subject: 

Troops whose commander is neglectful of the service of security 
(and this includes nearly all irregular troops, especially at night) 
are peculiarly susceptible to surprise. 

When a surprise is to be undertaken, the utmost secrecy should 
govern both plan and execution. If preparations cannot be made 
secretly, false information may be given out as to their purpose. 
A forced march at night, followed by an attack at dawn, is often 
successful, but even night marching must often be accompanied 
by other precautions against discovery. 

From the abundant material which history affords, the following 
examples are given of successful surprises: 

The first is an account of the Duc D’Aumale’s attack on Abdel 
Kader’s smala in 1843. 

“Smala” is the Algerian name given to a named settlement—an 
assemblage of families or clans, or even at times of whole tribes, 
which moves from place to place in search of sustenance or safety ; 
with it go its camels or its herds, which form its principal wealth. 
The commanding general had ascertained the approximate position 
of the smala, far beyond the chain of defensive posts which at that 
time marked the limits of French sway, and he decided upon a 
combined movement to attack it. The Duc D’Aumale’s column 
consisted of 600 cavalry and 300 infantry. The cavalry, pushing 
ahead of the infantry, came suddenly upon the great gathering 
just as it was taking up new camping ground after one of its 
periodic changes in position. Abdel er himself was absent, 
but 5,000 regular troops were there. Without waiting for his in- 
fantry, the Duc D’Aumale attacked with his mounted troops, 
profiting by the confusion in the smala and by the circumstance 
that his appearance on the scene was wholly unexpected. The 
enemy was utterly dispersed. Numbers of prisoners were taken, 
an immense booty in camels, cattle, and sheep secured, and the 
banners and treasure of the great chieftain fell into the hands of an 
insignificant body of French troops. It was the most decided 
reverse suffered by Abdel Kader throughout his years of struggle 
with the conquerors of Algeria. 


The next example is taken from the history of the Boer war. 


In the gray of the morning, Major Lean of the 5th Mounted 
Infantry came upon three weary Boers sleeping upon the veldt. 
Having secured the men and realizing that they were an outpost, 
Lean pushed on, and topping a rise some hundred of yards further, 
he and his men saw a remarkable scene. Before them stretched 
the camp of the Boers, the men sleeping, the horses grazing, the 
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guns parked, and the wagons out-spanned. With splendid de- 
cision, although he had but forty men to oppose over 1,000, Lean 
sent back for reinforcements and opened fire upon the camp. 


Let us continue the story by quoting from De Wet: 


I placed an outpost that night close to the river and told them 
to stay there till the following day. The Burghers of this watch 
returned in the morning and reported that they had seen nothing 
but wreaths of smoke ascending from the north bank of the river. 
They believed that these came from the English camp. We were 
still safe then—so at least we all believed. 

But the corporal who had brought this report had only just left 
me when I heard the report of rifles. The English were within 
300 paces of us, on a little hill near Bothaville and close to the spot 
from whence my outpost had just returned. 


De Wet admits a loss in this fight, which resulted in his defeat, 
of 9 killed, 20 to 30 wounded, 100 prisoners, and 6 Krupp guns. 
He ends his account with the artless admission that a surprise 
attack, such as that of the English had been, usually produces 
disastrous consequences. 


AMBUSCADES. 


The remarks introducing the subject of surprises apply very 
well to ambuscades. In addition it may be said that mounted or 
other troops may be used to lead the enemy on in the desired 
direction. The more impetuous and less calculating the hostile 
leader, the more readily will he be led. 

Ambuscade was one of Hannibal’s favorite ruses, and the follow- 
ing example is one of the most famous in history: 

After his celebrated passage of the Alps, Hannibal pressed toward 
Rome with the 30,000 men left in his army. He was followed by 
Flaminius with about the same number. Flaminius neglected the 
service of security and information, and Hannibal was quick to 
take advantage of the fact. Between Cortona and Perugia, the 
route of the two armies passed through a defile formed by Lake 
Trasiminus on the right and ridges of hills on the left. It was an 
ideal spot for an ambush. 

Hannibal concealed his cavalry near the entrance to the defile, 
placed his light troops in the foot hills along the pass, and took up a 
position with the rest of his army on a ridge beyond the pass and 
facing it. The Romans advanced under cover of a mist, which 
they believed would conceal their movements. They could only 
see the enemy beyond the pass and advanced to the attack. 
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When they were well within the defile, Hannibal’s troops closed in 
on them, attacked in rear, front, and flank, and destroyed the whole 
army. Hannibal’s loss was small. 

General Bugeaud arranged a very successful ambuscade at 
Takdempt in Algeria in 1841. He was withdrawing his troops 
from the place after destroying its defenses but left some troops 
concealed. As soon as they saw the French evacuating the town, 
the Arabs entered it at the opposite side. They were quite un- 
prepared to find troops hidden and suffered very heavily in conse- 
quence. 

In speaking of a newly raised force sent out on reconnaisance 
during the Boer war, Doyle says: 

The scouting appears to have been negligently done, there 
being only two men out upon each flank. The little force walked 
into one of those horse-shoe positions which the Boers love, and 
learned by a sudden volley upon their right that the enemy was 
present in strength. On attempting to withdraw, it was instantly 
evident that the Boers were on all sides and in the rear with a 


force that numbered at least five to one. The British force of 120 
men lost 20 killed and 26 wounded. The rest were captured. 


STRATAGEM IN ACTION. 


This may take many forms, such as concealing the strength of 
your force, concealing your force entirely, distracting the enemy's 
atteniion from the chosen point of attack, endeavoring to draw 
him from ground favorable to himself or into ground favorable to 
yourself, false retreats, etc. ; 

The battle of Magersfontein shows the value of concealing 
trenches by choosing an unexpected location and withholding fire. 
The British force lost nearly 1,000 men in this battle, of whom 700 
were in the Highland brigade. It may be mentioned also that had 
proper reconnaissance been made, the concealed trenches would 
have been discovered. They were elaborately constructed and 
placed several hundred yards in front of the hills where the whole 
Boer force was supposed to be. Methuen sent out a reconnoitering 
force of all arms, including a ponderous naval gun, and Doyle 
says of this demonstration: 

In vain the great gun exploded its huge shell with its fifty 
pounds of lyddite over the ridges; in vain the smaller pieces searched 
every cleft and hollow with their shrapnel. No answer came from 
far-stretching hills. Not a flash or twinkle betrayed the fierce 


bands who lurked among the boulders. The force returned to 
camp no wiser than when it left. 
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On the afternoon of the next day the British moved to the 
attack and bivouacking that night about three miles from the 
Boer position, moved forward at one o'clock in the morning in 
rain and mud and without breakfast. 1 will now resume Doyle’s 
picturesque narrative: 


it matters not what gave the signal, whether it was the flashing 
of a lantern by a Boer scout or the tripping of a soldier over wire or 
the firing of a gun in the ranks. As a matter of fact, I have been 
informed by a Boer who was present, that it was the sound of the 
tins attached to the alarm wires which disturbed them. However 
this may be, in an instant there crashed out of the darkness into 
their faces and ears a roar of point-blank fire, and the night was 
slashed across with the throbbing flame of the rifles. The storm 
of lead burst upon the head and right flank of the column, which 
broke to pieces under the murderous volley. Men went down in 
swathes. By the hundred they dropped; some dead, some 
wounded, and some knocked down by the rush and sway of the 
broken ranks. 


Our friend De Wet joined the Boers a few days later and doubt- 
less stored up the lesson avout withholding fire for future use, but 
that he was not always successful in impressing it upon his men, 
the following quotation from his book will show: 


If only the burghers had carried out my orders strictly, we should 
certainly have inflicted heavy losses on the English, even if we had 
not won a complete victory. The English had not sent out their 
scouts sufficiently far in advance and came riding on suspecting 
nothing. We occupied positions on the right and left of the road 
along which they were advancing, and my orders were that the 
burghers should let the troops get right between our ridges and 
then fire on them from both sides at once. 

Instead of doing this, however, the burghers began to fire when 
the English were 500 paces from them—before, that is to say, they 
had got anywhere near the door of the trap I had set for them. 


As a result of this premature fire, the English escaped. 
I cannot refrain from giving another quotation from De Wet, 
to illustrate the conduct of a rear-guard action: 


The burghers who had the best horses, would remain behind any 
rise or kopje they could find in the neighborhood. When the 
enemy approached and saw ahead of them two or three hundred 
burghers, they would halt and bring their guns (which were usually 
placed in the middle of the column) to the front. When they had 
got the guns in position, they would bombard the ridge behind 
which the burghers were stationed, but as our men had no wish 
to remain under fire, they would then quietly withdraw out of 
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sight. The English would continue bombarding the hill and 
would send flanking parties to the right and left. Sometimes it 
would take the English several hours before they could make 
sure that there were no Boers behind the rise. 


Dufour says: 


The enemy may often be drawn into an ambuscade by a feigned 
retreat. This ruse is well known but still,it succeeds, because an 
enemy who believes himself victorious, does not always take all 
the precautions usual in an ordinary march, and moreover people 
are rendered presumptuous by good fortune. 


In a false retreat, as in an ambuscade, the character of the 
hostile commander must be studied. If he is a man of impetuous 
temper, he will be the more easily led on. Irregular troops, no 
matter what the character of their commander are peculiarly 
susceptible to being ‘“‘rendered presumptuous by good fortune.” 

The attack and defense of convoys, the passage of rivers and 
defiles, the conduct of sieges, and all the other phases of warfare 
are rich in examples of stratagem. In fact the very name is 
derived from a Greek word meaning the art of a general, or in 
other words the art of war. 


® 
The first Great Need of our Mobile Army. 


Congressional Legislation to organize the Mobile Arms into 
Tactical Divisions. 
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Military Schools and the Nation. 


By Captain Richard Stockton,* Jr., 2d Infantry, N. G. N. J. 


the nation by: 
1. Fostering proper interest in military matters; 

2. Disseminating correct information as to what constitutes real 
military strength and as to what are the military needs of the 
United States; 

3. Training their students in self-reliance, accustoming them to 
discipline, and developing that essential attribute of a good officer, 
executive ability—the power to command with success; 

4. Imparting such actual military instruction as may be 
expedient. 

These items are placed in what is considered their proper order 
of importance. Unfortunately, too many are prone to reverse 
this order, much to the detriment of the military welfare of the 
Nation. 

In considering the military schools, we must remember that the 
“distinguished” institution, now classed as “M.C.” or “M,”’ is 
the great exception. Therefore, in this article, if what is said 
fails to apply to certain schools or colleges, it is merely that they 
are of the exception, not of the rule. There are a large number of 
military institutions in the United States, including universities, 
colleges, and private preparatory schools. In addition, there are 
numerous non-military schools with cadet organizations attached. 
A great many of these schools have no army detail; they are, 
nevertheless, ‘military schools.”’ It is this conglomerate body 
that we must consider, taking the average, and not the best or the 
worst. 

Major Joseph Frazier, 1st Infantry, U. S. A., in his Silver 
Medal Essay in the Journal of the Military Service Institution for 
May-June, 1912, said: 


The fact that we had several thousand cadets trained and under 
training in various military schools throughout the country has 
already saved us from having the third war with Great Britain—a 
war which would have cost a hundred times as much as all we have 
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ever spent on these military schools or military departments of 
colleges. ing the controversy over the Venezuelan-Boundary 
Question, three British officers were sent to America to “spy out 
the land,” as one of them afterward expressed it, and to report on 
our preparedness for war. They traveled the country over and 
reported that our regular forces were in splendid shape but were so 
small as to be practically negligible; that our National Guard was 
a very nice little social organization that could not muster any 
really trained soldiers and not even a hundred thousand of partly 
trained. 

But that they found “‘on every seventh hill-top’’ a military 
school which had been for years turning out graduates capable of 
officering the numerous volunteers which we would have available. 
They therefore advised against war. 

We know that their estimate of what these schools were doing 
and had been doing was very faulty indeed. But why not make 
the conditions which they then thought to exist a reality? 





If Major Frazier’s information is correct, then it is fortunate for 
us that the Englishmen were so easily deluded. 

The military schools are unquestionably of value to the Nation. 
On the other hand, they give so little value compared to what 
might be that there is an almost criminal loss? While some 
schools are excellent in the instruction given, in the majority of 
cases the cadet has little or no real military information or interest. 
The average ex-military-school student is not, because of that fact, 
suited for a commission in the National Guard or Vo'unteers. On 
the contrary in most institutions, mere drill is given, and the youth 
graduates with the impression that a faultless parade and the 
ability to form a line of skirmishers and fire a few blanks without 
confusion, or the power to stand like a statue in ranks, are the sole 
requirements of a complete military education. Though through- 
out the period of his attendance, he has regarded the drill as useless 
drudgery, and though his interest is killed and he has had “ enough 
of it,” he is ready to pose as a military expert before civilians. 
Though his memory retains only an impression of hours of “ squads 
right and left,” of long ‘‘extra tours’’ of punishment, he is glad to 
tell the civilian how to fight a battle. Though he would not care 
to join the National Guard, he is ready to point out its lack of snap 
and precision and openly to express his contempt of the “ militia.”’ 

While this is the average product of a military school, almost all 
schools can boast of having produced some good officers; some 
institutions can boast of many. We have pictured the average. 

Such a man spreads the doctrine, which finds too ready a belief 
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in the minds of the American public, that he and his kind are a 
great military asset. The Mexican situation has offered some 
examples of this. Daily one has read that the uniformed order of 
this and that, the students of—-University, or the—Police 
Department, or the Society of the Descendants of Roman War- 
riors, et cetera, et cetera, have offered the Government a fully trained 
company or regiment—ready, no doubt, to march at once straight 
into Mexico City. It is in this manner that partial training, good 
in itself, is largely responsible for one of the most harmful of the 
American military delusions. If the “Uniformed Descendants of 
Generals”’ or the “ Podunk Rifle Club”’ can furnish trained soldiers, 
what need is there for an army? Hence, it is only when we make 
it plain that partial training has but small value at the best that 
such organizations will cease to become a military detriment and 
give the Nation something of value. 

Hence, military schools, as a whole, not only do not give full 
value, but they actually do some harm. To eliminate this, we 
must interest their graduates and ex-students in military matters 
and make them conversant with true military conditions. These 
two items go hand in hand. To encourage military study of true 
conditions, we must have interest. To get interest, there is no 
better way than to acquaint the student with true conditions 
Furthermore, a young man whose interest has been aroused by a 
knowledge of true conditions, will seek further military knowledge 
by service in the National Guard or otherwise; at least he will talk 
sense and not spread nonsense. For this reason, we have placed 
first in importance among the purposes which military schools 
should subserve, an interest in military matters and a knowledge 
of military facts. 

Even this interest and knowledge, however, will not make a good 
officer unless the man has executive ability. Hence, we place 
that ability as the next in importance in the training which our 
military schools should impart. 

Finally, while knowledge of the Drill Regulations, Field Service 
Regulations, Small Arms Firing, or of more advanced subjects 
which may be gained in a military school, is advantageous, it is 
of itself infinitesimal when compared with the other essential 
items. Such military knowledge as can be given to a boy who is 
receiving, at the same time, a general education, must necessarily 
be limited; but given interest, knowledge of existing conditions, 
and executive ability, the man will seek the rest of the essentials of 
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an officer. Hence we place last in importance actual military drill 
and instruction. Their chief value is in bringing out self-reliance, 
submission to authority, and executive ability. 

Are our military schools successful in cultivating the traits 
which are most important’? As a whole they most certainly are 
not. Some attempt is made toward that end, but if the results of 
questioning graduates and the present graduating class of military 
schools can be taken as an indication, they do little or nothing 
toward the furtherance of three of our four items of military 
value. Where the greatest value is given, is in the furtherance 
of self-reliance, submission to discipline, and executive ability. 

How then, can these military schools be increased in value? 
What is the cause of the deficiency of the system? 

In answer to the latter question, it may be said that the present 
system is defective: first, in that the Government takes but little 
interest in the many military schools where there is no army 
officer on detail; second, in that the War Department's require- 
ments, where there are such details, can often be but perfunctorily 
carried out; and third, in that many schools and colleges which, 
with the present methods of military instruction, are positive 
detriments to our military strength, receive governmental aid, 
both through details of officers and actual financial support. Let 
us consider these causes of deficiency seriatim. 

Why should the Government neglect a military school because 
no army officer is detailed? Why should the Government be 
indifferent to the fact that false military impressions are being 
spread by such schools? At the majority of them, there are 
earnest, intelligent instructors who would impart correct knowledge 
if they had it. Many of these men are as capable of teaching 
elementary military facts as a regular officer; some, in fact, are 
better suited for the work of instructing. Were these men given a 
knowledge of our military history and conditions, they would 
gladly turn to it as something which could be used to add interest 
to the military drill and relieve it from much of its drudgery. 
Today a military school without an army detail is only indirectly 
aware of the existence of a War Department. Steps should be 
taken to remedy this defect by equipping military instructors 
with a knowledge adequate to their duties. 

Concerning the failure to follow the full requirements of War 
Department instructions at schools where there are army details, 
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we find that General Orders, No. 70, W. D., 1913, reads, in part, 
as follows: 


In order that the graduates of the military department of the 
civil educational institutions having an officer detailed from the 
Army on duty may have knowledge of the aims, purpose, and 
necessity for the Army, and the necessity for a proper military 
organization, including thereunder not only the troops with the 
colors but also necessary reserves, the officer acting as professor 
of military science and tactics will give a course of lectures fully 
covering these subjects. These lectures will embody, also, a brief 
résumé of the main features of the military history of the United 
States, our present military system, and a thorough and careful 
exposition of the approved military policy. It is of the utmost 
importance that graduates of these institutions, who are pre- 
sumably men of education and intelligence, shall take away with 
them sound and correct ideas on these most important subjects. 
Too much time has generally been given to instructing students as 
though they were recruits, rather than in an effort to impart, in 
addition to this instruction, those ideas which are of vital impor- 
tance in the establishment of a sound military policy. 


Again it states: 


The professor of military science and tactics will endeavor to 
impart a full knowledge of the benefits of military training to the 
Nation, State, institution, and student. 


And finally: 


The instruction will vary according to the nature of the insti- 
tution and the facilities afforded, but at all institutions will include 
the following: 

Infantry drill regulations.—School of the Soldier, School of the 
Squad, School of the Company, Intrenchments, paragraphs 584 
to 595. 

Field-service regulations.—The Service of Information. The 
Service of Security. 

Small-arms firing regulations.—Instruction preliminary to 
gallery and range practice. Gallery practice. Range practice, 
when a range can be procured. 

The instruction will also include company administration, 
camp sanitation, and military-map reading. Whenever practicable 
an annual practice march and encampment will be included. 

The additional ground to be covered will be determined by the 
instructor, having in view the age of the students, the strength of 
the organization, and other conditions. 


This seems to indicate that a pretty good course is provided. 
When, however, one reads paragraph 27 of the same order, it will 
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be found that the professor of military science has a considerable 
task. Paragraph 27 reads: 

The following minimum courses of military instruction, practical 
and theoretical, are prescribed : 

At every institution at which a professor of military science 
and tactics is detailed, it shall be provided in its regular schedule 
of studies that at least three hours per week or an equivalent of 
84 one-hour periods per year for two years, shall be assigned for 
instruction in the military department, not less than two-thirds of 
the total time to be devoted to practical instruction and field 
training, and the remainder to theoretical instruction. 


Thisis not much time for imparting instruction covering the whole 
prescribed field. That, however, is not the chief handicap; the 
main difficulty lies in the fact that the officer is frequently hindered 
in his duties in various petty ways and is weakly supported, if not 
opposed, in many of his disciplinary measures. This, of course, 
applies to the poorer class of so-called military schools. But even 
in the better class, the officer has no guide but his own ideas, which, 
of necessity, causes great diversity in the system of instruction. 
There is nothing to indicate what shall be included in “‘a thorough 
and careful exposition of the approved military policy.” We 
have, it is true, the General Staff report on the “Organization of 
the Land Forces,’’ but certainly we should not neglect the Navy, 
because of the fact that we are of the “Land Forces.’’ In speaking 
of a “military policy,”” we must, then, consult also the recom- 
mendations of the General Board of the Navy, and attempt to 
show the co-ordinate relation of the two forces. 

Assuming that a detailed officer does all this, still the most 
important point in this part of the youth’s education is neglected. 
For an officer merely to show “an approved military policy’’ is 
worse than useless. Owing to the persistent work of the pacifist, 
the student would assume that the policy was “‘approved"’ by 
the “War Party”’ or the “‘jingo,”’ or the “armament trust’’ and no 
others. Hence, to be effective, an instructor must show the reasons 
for the “approved policy.’’ The pacifists must be combatted, 
their false assertions must be disproved, and the real facts as to 
war, its causes and effects, its probability, its cost and its benefits 
must be proved. In addition our forces should be compared with 
foreign military strength and the great disparity shown. 

These, today, are delicate subjects to touch upon. Even in 
military schools, they are opposed by parents and indifferently 
treated, if not opposed by the anti-, non-, or semi-military members 
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of the faculty. Such subjects cannot be adequately handled 
left to the complete discretion of the various officers conce: 
There should be a definite guide, allowing only the latitud: 
lutely necessary in the various kinds of institutions, and the 
hould have clearly pointed out the great essentials of mil 
education that they have not learned, and, owing to lack of 
cannot learn. 

Many of the colleges or schools now receiving government 
are utterly unworthy. The time devoted to military instru 
in many is insufficient; the support of the faculty is ofter 
hearted at the best; military discipline is never carried 
than the dnll ground, and even there, is indifferent in 
cases. G. O. No. 70 provides: 

It is the duty of the pre fessor of military science and tact 
enforce proper military discipline at all times when student 
under military instruction, and in case of serious breach 
dis ipline or misconduct to report the same to the pre yper author 
of the institution, according to its established method ly 
no suitable action is taken by the authorities of the institutior 
professor of military science and tactics will report the fa 
The Adjutant General of the Army. 

There is often no other remedy for infractions of disciplin 
this provision. The army officer has no way in which h 
adequately handle the numerous petty breaches of dis 
that every company commander knows need prompt and 
discipline, and not a “report to the proper authorities.” 

Only recently one of these institutions held its annual exhil 
drill. The army detail was evidently an excellent officer. Du: 
the night and in the early morning, it had been raining, th 

till being overcast. Parents and friends had come from 

siderable distance to witness the drill. A half dozen or so ofi 
were present in uniform. Rather to their surprise, they wer 
met by the army officer on duty. Later, however, that get 
man appeared, saying little but looking volumes, and gav 
the information that the faculty had called off the drill be: 
they were afraid that the cadets might get their feet wet. Tl 

it was not so stated, it was evident that this had been don 

trary to the wishes of the army instructor. A half-hour later 
decision was reconsidered at the request of the students. 

The drill of this organization was good, but there was no milit 
courtesy and no discipline. After the drill, the battalion mar 


to the armory to the accompaniment of an indiscriminat: 
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f blank cartridges: and when later some were discharged 
under the commandant’s office window, that officer mere! 


ad and said nothing. Later he confided that he wv 


ed to drill on the campus; that he at first thought | 
worst possible conditions at his school, but that 1 


rmed that, comparatively, his situation 


was on 
lege not only has a detail but receives a larg¢ 

ial assistance from the Government It is wasted! 

T ilized, of course, that the (Government aoe not cor 
iry. school It does, however, control the conditio 


hich such institutions receive aid, financially or by detail 


i 
offer manv inducement and suggestion at littl 
which would be attractive to the no-detail institutions 


uuld suggest as a remedy for the « 


it there be established a uniform and consistent 


vils that exist 


tion for military schools of the various grad 
ourse should give most importance to the subjects tl 


erein been indicated; should treat them in 


an attracti 
and be of a nature that will permit it 
bh] 
yi 


; completion withir 

ible time. The cadet should be taught to realize the need 

“vices to the Government, and above : 

instruction is only elementary 

That the Government should increase it 
institution 


Government, through literature, through lectur 


| cture ” 
inspections, should make the above-suggested cou 
in all military schools. It should encourage its adoptir 

hould devise some means to educate the instructors at 

tions so that they can be of value It should list and n 


institutions which had adopted the course with sati 
results, even though there be no army officer present 
factory bond be given, equipment should be loaned school 

factory attainment, regardless of the presence or absence 
rmy officer 

he Government should increase the severity of the requir 
tor financial assistance or an army detail 
titutions that receive such benefits, should be required to 


tain proper discipline and give the detailed officer pr 


; well as earnest support in the furtherance of 
proved military course. It would be better to do 


Oy T 


iTy poweT, a 


ay 
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entirely with the semi-military institutions at which detail 


now made and to permit the officers now so detailed to in 
civilian institutions, for the pur 
lay soldier 


ple 


a lecture course at strictly 
of informing men, who are \ 
should know about the militar, 


civilians and not 
needs of the Natio: 


civilian 


D 


The second Great Need of our Mobile Army. 
\dequate strength to permit efficient training, and for 1 


i first line of defense. 


® 








The Company in Combat Exercises. 


By Ist Lieut. G. R. Guild, 20th Infantry. 


NE 1 of the encampment of the 2d Division at Texa 
( 11 ind Galveston has been to increase the interest of 
- di ierent infant! organization in combat CXCTCIS« 


blems at Texas Citv, carried on, as the wert 

ible under actual war conditions, have been of in- 
ilue and have resulted in greatly increasing the effi 

companies which participated in them 
ficiency les in the fact that the six regi 
fantry at Texas City are practically all doing the same 


r] and in the ame Way; that fic ld pre yblem > are con- 


it large scale with ball ammunition at disappearing target 
range that the companies are uffic iently large Lo 
proper training in the duties on the firing line of the 


ommander and his subordinates; and that the terran 


» admit of firing at long range and at large groups of 
i ot exercise that were 


lion entered upon a field problem. All four companic 
each with prac tically its full peace strength, about 
per compan In the belts of the men were sixt 
of ammunition and in addition the full bandoleer that 
carried slung across his body. The exercise began at 
tween 1,200 and 1,400 yards, and as the battalion 
d, targets would appear at any range and either to the 
right and left fronts The line of targets wer 
ntly long to make it quite difficult for a company 
its subdivisions to remain on its own objective, due to 
that th were often hidden from view on_ the 
by the features of the terrain and would have to be re 
and the men again put on them when thev reappeared in 
The result of this problem was that out of not quite 5,000 
ictually fired, there were more than 500 hits on more than 
0) targets, the only targets remaining unhit were a few (about a 


out to one flank that could not well be seen. 
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These results show the value of training, the number 
exceeding the number of ‘“‘expected”’ hits, as computed fro 
School of Musketry tables by about 200. Disappearing 
were used at ranges from 1,400 yards to 500 yards, pla 
a line several hundred yards long. 

As these exercises were given at frequent intervals, alwa 
ball ammunition and large companies, we were enabled to di 
certain rules as essential to control: 

(a) Voice commands must give way to whistle and arm 
on the firing line; 

b) The company must be flexible and respond quickly 
will of the company commander without being able to he 
voice; 

(c) Initiative of action must be allowed to subdivisior 
manders, as the company commander can control the entir 
pany after it is fully engaged, only in a general way; 

(d) The sergeants and the corporals must be given more r 
sibilities, and the soldier must be trained to more intel! 
individual action; 

(e) Ranges must be accurately determined, and but littl 
can be allowed for this after the action has once begun; 

f) Communication between the firing line and the suppor 
with the battalion or regimental commander must be b 
ignals, and one man in the company must be on the lookou 
signals from the rear, and be ready and trained to transmit 
promptly to his company commander. 


OBJECTS OF TRAINING. 


Marksmanship.—While the marksmanship of the indi 
soldier plays a very important part in this class of work, i! 
not follow that because a company is not wholly compos« 
good shots, it will not make a good record at field firing 
company need be only an average one in this respect, but i! 
well handled, well instructed, and perfectly flexible in the har 
company and subdivision commanders, it can be relied upor 
produce results in combat practice. 

The Company Commander.—The company commander mu 
alive and, to use a slang expression, ‘‘on the job all the whil 
He must have his platoon commanders so trained that they 
understand his methods, quickly grasp his wishes and carry 


out understandingly under the most trying of circumstanc: 
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icsia 
ence of instructions assume responsibility and go ahead on 
wn initiative, and finally so work in unison that the platoons 
commanded by either heutenant with equal facility 
t have his sergeants trained to take command of a platoon 
ommand should suddenly fall to them: and he must look 


orporals to see that the men under them carry out hi 


Platoon Commander.—The flexibility of the company 
very largely upon the way the platoon commander 
their platoon: The platoon commander, under the super 
f the company commander, regulates all the movements of 
won. He places his platoon on the objective and keeps it 


T4 


he regulates the advances of his platoon and its rate of f 


rects the range when need be, even if that range has been 
the company commander; he must be able, with 
and a fair degree of accuracy, to determine the range and 
how to get his platoon promptly on the objective if he ha 
ted over or under; he must be about in the center of the 
prone, with his field glasses trained on the objective all 
ile his platoon is firing, and at the same time he must have 
open for the company commander's whistle of attention; 
watch the fire effect not only of his own platoon but if 
le that of the other platoons; he looks to the company com- 
for changes of objective but must not hesitate to throw hi 
» an objective suddenly appearing at close range, if he sec 
pany commander's attention is directed elsewhere. 
Sergeants.—The sergeants who do not command platoon 
the platoon commander in keeping the fire of the men on 
vn objective, in regulating the rate of fire, and in steadying 
en. Neither the company nor the platoon commander 
time to devote to the individual men under them. The 
iny commander must observe the effect of fire and keep hi 
pen for any new objective that may suddenly appear. The 
true as regards the platoon commander, who, in addition 
ever on the alert for the company commander’s whistle 
the control of the individual men falls on the sergeants to 
large extent and on the corporals to a somewhat less extent 
Corporals.—A corporal must be able to handle his squad, h« 
assume full authority over it. He must see that the squad 
vhole is on the particular portion of the platoon objective that 
igned to that squad. He must see that the men of his squad 
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are firing on the correct portion of the squad objective and 
their rate of fire is correct. When he is satisfied that his squ 
firing properly on its proper objective with the proper rat 
then himself fires. 

In all advances and rushes, whether by platoon or by qu: 
must direct the forward movement o his squad, and be ever 1 
to take full advantage of the terrain. He must be ever o1 
alert for his platoon commander’s whistle signal of attenti 
must disregard the whistle signals of the company command 
the other platoon commanders 

The Privates The privates look to their squad leader for 
tions. The range, objective, and rate of fire are transmitt 
the men by the squad leaders. The men do not pay attent 
the platoon commander’s whistle for attention but go right 
with their firing, as it is the corporal’s duty to see that the n 
orders promptly reach them 

All men instantly obey the whistle signal, ‘suspend firir 
their platoon commander 

When “ Fix bayonets’’ has been sounded, it is execu ed on 
at a time in each squad, o that the fire is not materially slack 
Different methods obtain in different companies, but probal 
simple a way as any is for the left man of each squad to fix ba 
then the next on his right, and so on down the line 


THE LEADERSHIP OF THE COMPANY AND THE PLATOON 


Enough responsibility should be constantly thrust on sul 
nate commanders to force them to assume these respor 
and act on their own nitiative, but they should be so tr 
that the company commander is fully justified in the relianc: 
he may have to place in them. 

With a war-strength company of four platoons, the con 
commander will find that the best he can do, will be to excet 
a general control over his platoon commanders on the firm 
He will be forced to rely largely on the training he has impart 
them dur ng his drill periods, and if he has given this only 
ficial thought, has handled his company entirely by word of mout 
at his extended-order drills, and failed to allow his platoon om 
manders to exercise any authority or be thrown on their 
initiative, he will find his s tuation very difficult when his compa: 
suddenly increased in time of war, goes into action. It is thet 


late to train his sub-division commanders. 
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rength company cannot be handled on the firing line by 
mouth; in the noise and excitement of firing, the captain 
make himself heard or understood. The same is largely 
regards the platoon. Consequently, whistle and arm 
ire resorted to, and should alwavs be used in every ex- 
rder drill, no matter how small the company may be, so 
mav become familiar with them 
lirections have to be given by word of mouth, they may 
to men in the mmediate vicinity of the captain and by 
ed up and down the line. Considerable practice 
in this before the captain can rely on the last man’ 
the same directions that were given to the first The 
hould be short and simple. As an illustration, the 
to mind the following 
ny commander directed through the men in his 1m- 
ront, “First platoon cover the entire company objectiv 
d the commander of the first platoon as, “The company 1 
to cover the entire objective,” which, of course, meant 
to the platoon commander 
refore, in preparing a company for field work, it 1s essential 
he company commander should endeavor to foresee events a 
mild possibly occur in an engagement and decide how he 
eet these various conditions under such circumstances 
uld then make the instruction of his company conform to 


ethods he would use in actual service 


THE USE OF SIGNALS 


In regard to signals, attention is invited to paragraphs 41 to 47 
lusive, Infantry Drill Regulations 
Bugle Signal The usual bugle signals used on the battle field 
Fix bayonets,’ ‘Charge,’ and “Assemble.” The use of the 
nals, “*Commence firing’’ and “ Cease firing’’ is exceptional 
Vhistle Signals —Two whistle signals are authorized for the 
tle field, the short blast for “‘ Attention,’”’ and the long blast for 
ispend firing.”’ 
These are all the whistle signals we need; there is troubk 
ih in a company composed of four platoons in trying to 
tlerentiate between the whistles of the company commander and 
various platoon commanders, and no additional ones should be 
provised 


some method must be resorted to by the company commander to 
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cause his whistle signal to be distinctive from that of any « 
whistles in his company. This may be done by having a wl 
of an entirely different tone from those of the platoon comman: 
or by extending the length of the blast somewhat, but not 
ciently long to cause it to be confused with “suspend firing.” 

The whistle, or the method of using it, should be distincti: 
each platoon. 

Whistle signals should be used by company and platoon « 
manders only. 

Arm signals.—The arm signals are prescribed in paragraph 43 
Infantry Drill Regulations. So far as combat exercis« 
concerned, there will be little occasion to use those that refe: 
squad movements. 

The necessity for arm signals arises from the fact that 1 
tended order, and particularly while the company is firing 
captain cannot make himself heard by word of mouth 
being the case, there should be an arm signal for each impor! 
movement that the company may have to execute while 
extended or while firing, that demands rapidity of executior 

Probably the most important movements of this natur 
deployment as skirmishers, assembly, halt, complete or pa: 
changes of direction, opening fire, suspending fire, advanc: 
individual units, ascertaining range, indicating range, and 
scribing objectives. 

Some of these have already been prescribed by the Infa 
Drill Regulations, but there are others that have not been aut 
ized. The necessity for their use was recognized in the 2d | 
sion, and orders were promulgated for the purpose of ensu 
uniformity, authorizing the-use of certain additional arm sig: 
The signals authorized were, ““Commence firing,’ ‘ Fire fast 


‘Fire slower,”’ “‘What range are you using?” One more sig1 
believed to be necessary, a signal for the use of combined sig! 
The authorized signals of the Infantry Drill Regulations ne: 
no special mention, unless it be the signal for announcing the rai 
The signal must be so distinctive that the men will wait for 
completion. This result is very easily obtained by means of 
upward thrusting motion, the hand and arm remaining up 
stationary when the signal is completed and then quickly drop; 
For example, it is desired to signal 1,250 yards. Signal attent: 
on the whistle, then hold the forearm vertical and the upper an 
horizontal, with the fingers closed. Now thrust the arm upward 
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ost 


y and opening the entire hand so as to expose the fingers 


mb, 


separated as widely as 


po 


ssible 


With a pause ol 


instant, lower the arm to the original position and close 


nd, then immediately again thrust the arm upward, extend- 


hnyers 


1) and again lower, with hand closed. 


and the thumb; pause as before (hand still fully 
On the third upward 


extend only two fingers and immediately describe the short 
, a o 


tal line with the forefinger, the hand still raised. 


1 


hand and arm to the 


Lower- 


ide will indicate that the signal for 


, care should be taken to see that the palm 


e is complet 
range signals 
nd is facing 
In 
nal 
e to the left of center. 


squarely toward the men who are to read the 
viving the range to the entire company, it is better to 
twice, first to the men to the right of center and then 


iynal for increasing or decreasing the range should not be 


he captain knows what range he wants a particular platoon 


being preferable to indicate a new range rather than to 


the men to figure out the change for themselves 


If the 


is 1,250 and it is desired to reduce to 1,100, signal “1100” 


han ‘decrease 150 yards.” 


iynal for ‘Commence firing’ 


nder is not sure 
theles de sires { 
nal for 


what 


range 


“reduce 150 yards”’ 


a 


is 


subdivision 


appro] riate. 


ate in the use of combined sights 


is using 


However, in case the company 


but 


o reduce the range used by that subdivision, 


It 1 


al 2 


’ authorized in the 2d Division 


nd the arm forward horizontally, hand open, palm down, 


iynal for 


‘Fire 


faster”’ 


is the same as for 


it horizontally to the right and left. 


“Commence 


except that the arm is swung rapidly to the right and left 


iynal for “‘Fire slower’”’ 


iS 


the 


ignal for * 


Commence 


except that the arm is swung very slowly to the right and 


ynal for ‘“‘ What range are you using ?”’ 


is: facing 


toward the 


being interrogated, cross the forearms at right angles, the 


earm horizontal, left hand closed, right hand open with palm 
rd the front. 


This signal is very useful and enables the com- 


the firing line. 


ers are using in their rushes. 


commander to keep a check on the range his platoon com- 
It also enables him to obtain 
range from the organization on the line nearest him when he 
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A signal for combined sights that has been found to work 
well, is: give the prescribed range signal and immediately t! 
after interlace the fingers of both hands, arms extended upw | 

It is not always desirable to make a complete change of dir: , 
while in skirmish line; in fact slight changes are more com: 
This may be accomplished by using the prescribed signa 
changing direction, except the arm is swung in only a small 
instead of ninety degrees, and the motion is quick and abrupt at 
a momentary pause at its completion. 

An organization must not be overburdened with signal 
good rule to follow is to avoid employing signals for those n 
ments that can be controlled by word of mouth, but to ha 
signal for every movement in extended order that admits of « 
understanding by means of the signal than by the voice. H 
it is a question whether or not signals are necessary or advi 
for shifting the fire to another objective or for distributing th: 
or concentrating it. It is believed to be ordinarily better to | 
the word along the line, if it is not desired to interrupt the fir 


THE USE OF COMBINED SIGHTS. 


Definition By the term “combined sights,’” we mean th« hit 
of one range by certain men or subdivisions of the company | t 
others are using a different range, the shots thus bracketing th fla 
jective. For example, the company commander signals, ** Ra: hu 
1150, combined sights.’” Each front-rank man adds 50 yard 
range, and each rear-rank man deducts 50 yards; thus the f1 the 
rank is using 1200, and the rear rank 1100 yards. Or the com; hor 
commander may signal to the first platoon, ‘ Range 1050, combine: hay 


sights,” and to the second platoon, “Range 1100, com) 

sights.”” The first platoon would fire with half their sights set of 
1000 and the other half set at 1100 yards, while the second plat . |i 
would fire with half set at 1050 and the other half at 1150 yard P lin 
The company commander would thus bracket his shots betw the 


1000 and 1150 yards, the shots presumably striking at 1000 i a 
1050, 1100, and 1150 yards. s me 
When to use combined sights. There is no necessity for us! ; 


combined sights when the range is known or when the strik 
the bullets can be plainly seen, but where the exact range 1s 1 
known and where the effect of fire cannot be plainly determi 
combined sights can be used to advantage, on the plan that 


better not to put all your egys in one basket. 
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his class of fire is usually limited to long range 


ii 
COMPANY AND PLATOON OBJECTIVES 


In order that fire may be effective, it must be properly dis- 
ributed In order to distribute the fire evenly along the enemy's 
it is necessary to assign particular portions of his line to 
iticular organizations. If he is sufficiently obliging to plant 
landmarks at regular intervals, this task would not be at all 


ult, but unfortunately we must often select our section of his 
without having any prominent landmark in that section to 
to, and we must be able to designate the extent of the section 
, which our fire is to be confined. The ease with which this may 
done, depends very largely on the terrain, but even on the 
difficult the men may be shown their particular objective 
nd may be taught to keep on 1t by means of the finger or sight 
if method of designation 
lhe finger method.—Suppose that in the distance there is a 
house (perhaps two miles away) and that to the right of 
house and several hundred yards in front of it a line of hostile 
nches can be made out with the aid of field glasses, but are 
lifficult to locate by the unaided vision. There is perhaps no 
prominent landmark, along this line of trenches, and none to either 
lank except the white house, which is off to one flank and several 
hundred yards 1n rear 
An officer with field glasses notes the position of the flanks of 
the line of trenches through his glasses; then, extending his arm 
horizontally forward its full length toward the trenches, palm of 
id up, he raises the fingers of his hand and notes how many 
ver widths”’ it is from the house to the near flank of the line 
{ trenches, then how many “finger widths”’ the trenches are long 
this ofhcer is a battalion commander, he divides the trench 
ne into sections and assigns a certain section to each company 
intends to put in the firing line. Or, if he is a company com- 
§ mander, he assigns sections to his platoons. In either case, th 
| method is the same, and is as follows: 


Suppose this entire line of trenches had been assigned to a 


| company. The company commander calls his platoon commanders 
; him and gives directions somewhat as follows: 
: Center, five fingers to the right of white house, Ist Platoon iwo 


ers, 2d Platoon two fingers. Range 
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These fire directions mean that the center of the company 
jective is five fingers to the right of the white house, that the | 
Platoon takes as its objective a section of two fingers to the 
(because the platoon is on the right of the company) of this cer 
and the 2d Platoon takes a section of two fingers to the left of 
center. 

The platoon commanders then estimate the range and give 1 
estimate independently to the captain, then immediately join | 
platoons and instruct their platoons somewhat as follows: 

The objective is a line of trenches at a range of about 1306 
yards. The 2d Platoon’s section extends from three fingers to 
right of that white house at about 11 o'clock to five fingers f1 
the house, the platoon section being two fingers in length 
section of the Ist Platoon extends two fingers to our right 

Each man in the platoon then figures out the platoon object 
and tries to coordinate it with some features of the terrain so a 
be able to pick it up pre mptly on all advances. After he ha 
platoon objective firmly fixed in his mind, he figures out about 
much of it pertains to his squad (say a half-finger length of tr: 
from the left), and then selects that portion of the squad object 
that corresponds to his position in the squad. He is abk 
advance and to stay on the particular portion of the object 
assigned to him as long as he can see it; when it is hidden fron 
view, he will fire on the nearest portion of the line to it and ret 
to it whenever he can. 

With every man in the company doing this same thing, the 
will not all be found in the center of the objective leaving the fla: 
untouched, but the fire will be very equally distributed along t 
length of the objective. 

The same method can be followed by using the sight leaf of 1 
rifle instead of the finger. Some of the comparative advanta 
and disadvantages of the finger and the sight leaf method 
description are here mentioned. 

All fingers are not the same size, and all arms are not the 
length, so that what is eight fingers to one man, might be sever 
another. Lateral distance can, however, be more quickly 
a little less accurately) measured by the finger method than 
sight-leaf method. On the other hand, all sight leaves are 
same width, are convenient, and are practically the same distai 
from the eye. But the officers have no sight leaves and must 


make some sort of a sliding rule with a string attached to it 
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1 of which is held in the teeth while using the rule. This adds 
more thing to carry and take care of. 
‘he finger method is accurate enough and is the far more simple 
rapid method. So let us hope that we do not have the 
ction rule” forced upon usand have to hunt for it whenever “full 
’ is ordered. 


THE RATE OF FIRE. 


\s it is much easier to expend ammunition than to replenish it, 
is bound to be a limit to the rapidity with which a man can 
fire with accuracy, and this rate increases as the range decreases 


following may be taken as a rough guide governing the rate of 


Over 1000 yds 2 shots per minute 
Between 1000 and 500 vd tf shots per minute. 
Under 500 yds & shots per minute 


This will be an ordinary rate, neither fast nor slow. It could be 
ised to 3—»—12 at the signal, “ Fire faster’’ and reduced to 
| 24 at “Fire slower.” The only advantage in tabulating the 
to give the enlisted man some simple definite rule for his 
of fire; it takes him but a very short while to master it, and it 
urprising how nearly he can regulate his minute without a 
h and without counting. 
lroops should be instructed on the drill ground to do as they 
uld do in time of battle. File closers frequently violate this 
iple by remaining standing or kneeling while the rest of the 
pany is prone at skirmish drill. There is no good reason why 
company commander and every man in that company 
uild not be flat on his belly in combat instruction. He would be 
ere if in action, and he will find that it is not as easy to start 
rward on the run from a prone position as when standing. The 
mpany commander should be prone (usually) so that the men 
learn his signals from that position. We must insist that 
ery man in the company hug the ground in order to prevent the 
enemy from locating the position of our lines. 
\ll signaling from the firing line to the supports should be done 
m a prone position, except when there is natural cover making 
unnecessary. 
Movements for breaking from column into skirmish line, 
embling, etc., should be done at a run after they have once 
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been learned at the slower gait, because this would frequent] 
so done in action. It is a certainty that if a company can get 


line of skirmishers at a run, it can do so at a walk, but the convey 


is not necessarily true. 


A very good motto for us to follow is, ‘‘Do on the drill grow 


exactly what we would do in action, and do it as nearly as po 
in the same way.” 


® 


The third Great Need of our Mobile Army. 


Irigades to be commanded by officers selected from theit 
arm; and divisions to be commanded by officers selected 


the Mobile Army. 
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Field Firing.” 
By Major William R. Dashiell, 27th Infantry. 


HIS instruction combined field firing for good distribution 
together with combat exercises; in other words, field 
efficiency. The equipment consisted of three pits: Nos. 1, 

’ and3. At No. 1, ““F’’ targets were arranged in an irregular line 
mounds, the bottom of the figure on the ground, to represent 
he enemy in a defensive position. Nos. 2 and 3 were disappearing 

ryets, nearer than No. 1 to the place of deployment, No. 3 

being off to one flank. Similar figures were used on these targets, 

| the bars were arranged as close to the ground as possible, so 

t all three targets represented the enemy clinging as closely to 
ther earth as we may generally expect him to do in battle 

From four to twenty-four figures were used at Nos. 2 and 3, de- 
ding on the nature of the problem 

Organizations fired, first by companies, then by battalions 

the entire series, only forty rounds of ball cartridges per man 
allowed All of the companies have fired, and nearly all of 
battalions, and thus far there has been expended an average 

f only sixteen rounds per man. This is mentioned to show how 

uch can be accomplished with even a small allowance of am- 
nunition 

In all of the problems, the special situations were given out, 
ind deployments made, at about 1100 yards from the hostile 
sition. Commanders gave their orders to the grade next below 
them, including subdivision of the hostile target into section 
hese were transmitted through the succeeding grades until they 

given to the privates by their squad leaders. 

Rifles were then loaded and locked, and the advance begun, 
inder the supposition that it was subsequently exposed to hostile 
re. From this time on, commanders of organizations directed 
them by signals only. On arriving at a point between 600 and 

AN) yards from the hostile position, the umpire informed the 
mmander that this was the place at which he would actually 
fire. Ranges were estimated, and fire opened, by signal 


. ° i 


votes on exercises conducted at Texas City, Texas 
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only. After firing from one to three minutes, the umpire dir 
the company commander to cease firing. The following data 
then obtained: total hits; total target hits; number of men fir 
total shots fired; and time of firing. The fire efficiency of 
organization was then determined by comparison with the Mont 
tables and in accordance with their methods. Also a diay 
of the target was made, showing the hits and distribution. ‘|! 
became the property of the organization firing for future refer 
and study. A conference and critique was held, immediat 
after the conclusion of the problem, on the ground where it ' 
been worked out. The officer commanding the organization 
stated the problem, then repeated the order he had given to 
subordinates, and gave a criticism of his own and his sul» 
inate’s actions with reasons for his dispositions. The field offi 
of his regiment, if any were present, then made such criticisn 
they wished, and were followed by any general officers pri 
The umpires then had their say, and the discussion be 
general, any officer present who wished to do so, giving his \ 
on the subject. Efforts were made to have each problem illust: 
some principle of combat. The following are examples of si 
of the ideas worked out: a 

1. An interior company of a larger attacking force endea 
to confine its fire within the limits of a designated section « ) 
hostile objective and at the same time have an equal distribut 
of hits throughout that section. 

For this problem, the target was 150 “F’’ figures which could : 
be seen from the starting point, except with the aid of ficld b 
glasses. A central section was indicated by flags, one on each fla 
of the section, including as many figures as there were men {iri 
There were always thirty or forty figures on each flank of 
indicated section beyond the flags, but hits on these figure 
not count for efficiency, as that part of the objective was supposed ? 
to be covered by adjoining troops. The organization commandet 
was shown his section while the flags were up. They were th 
removed, and the subdivision of the section was made to 
subordinates by reference to natural features of the terrain o 
The advance was also similarly directed on natural features of | 
terrain, selected with reference to the flags while they were up 

2. For practice in fire control and as a variation of probler 
No. 1: while the whole company was firing at target No. 1 
between 600 and 900 yards, target No. 2 suddenly appeared 
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ut 400 yards and remained in sight only thirty seconds. This 
olved the prompt change from set sights to battle sights. 

3. A right-flank company of a larger force has out a combat 

itrol. While the company is engaged in firing on target No. 1, 

. target of six figures suddenly appears to their right front, to be 

located promptly and fired on by the combat patrol; main line 
} take no notice of it. 

t+, A company acting alone has one platoon in the firing line 

nd one in support. While the former is firing, it is reinforced 

the latter; the individuals of the latter to fire with the data 

btained from those of the former, without any noticeable pause 


r diminution in the fire of the former. 

5. Rushes by platoons: those firing to increase rate of fire whil 
idjoining platoon makes the rush; also cover the section of the 
latter at the same time, in addition to their own section. 

6. Defensive: hostile target No. 2 appears and disappears, to 

pear again, etc. Fire discipline. 

7. Defensive: hostile targets Nos. 2 and 3 appear and disappear 
ilternately, simulating a hostile advance by rushes. Fire control 
nd fire discipline. 

8. Defensive: hostile targets Nos. 1, 2 and 3. Fire is opened 

whole company on No. 1, then 2 and 3 appear and disappear 
uternately. A difficult problem in fire control and discipline. 

By shghtly varying and combining the above, also by starting 

companies from different points, the companies of the different 

battalions were given problems, no two of which were exactly 
In the criticism by the umpires, particular attention was paid 
‘ to the following paragraphs Infantry Drill Regulations, 1911: 
43, 44, 47, 142, 153, 158, 234, 235, 244, 245, 247, 248, 249, 251- 
3, 307, 311, 312. 


Soon after starting this work, it was noticed that there was 


ck of uniformity in method of giving the arm signals prescribed 
paragraph 43; this was soon remedied. Also other signals, 


1,4 
I 


ering in different organizations, had been improvised; a division 


ord 


er made these uniform as follows: 
1. Commence Firing. 


Move the arm extended its full length, hand palm down, several 
times through a horizontal arc in front of the body. 
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To Fire Slower. 
Execute “Commence Firing”’ slowly. 
To Fire Faster. 
Execute “Commence Firing”’ rapidly. 
2. Ready. (Are you ready, or I am ready.) 


Raise the hand, fingers extended and joined, palm toward 
person addressed. 


3. What Range Are You Using? 
Extend the arms toward the person addressed, one hand 0; 
palm to the front, resting on the other hand, fist closed. 


4. To Swing the Cone of Fire to the Right or Left 

Extend the arm its full length to the front, palm to the ri 
(left), swinging the arm to the right (left). 

The amount of change in deflection may be indicated by ex; 
ing a number of fingers on the hand used in the signal equal to 
number of ‘‘fingers’’ separating the old and new target. 

Where the new objective is plainly visible, point toward it 


5. Kix Bayonets. 

For units smaller than a regiment, the following arm s\ 
may be used instead of the bugle signal authorized in parag: 
41, Infantry Drill Regulations: 

Simulate the movement “Fix Bayonet.”’ 

In view of the almost universal use throughout the divisior 
the finger as the unit of angular measurement in the designat 
of targets, and of the fact that as now generally used, it 
vary due to difference in the width of the finger and the lengt 
of the arm for each individual, attention is called to the 
that the width of the rear-sight leaf when raised and seen wit! 
the rifle in the position ‘‘Aim”’ is of the same width as the avera; 
finger twenty inches from the eye, and this use of the rear-sig! 
leaf instead of the actual finger is recommended. With the rif] 
held in the position of “‘Aim,”’ the width of the rear-sight leaf cover 
a front of fifty yards at a distance of 1,000 yards or approximate! 
one-twentieth of the range at all ranges. 


The problems for battalions were similar to those for compan : 
and the following were given in addition: : 
The whole battalion, while engaged in firing, to fix bayonet 4 


without pause or noticeable diminution in volume of fire; 
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ferent halts during one attack, different company com- 
to signal the battalion commander for ammunition; 
lank battalion of a larg¢ r attacking force, while firing at one 
ilts, is attacked in flank by a surprise target; the support 
to repel this attack, firing line to pay no attention to it; 
battalion problems, particular attention was paid to the 
ven by the commander, his deployment, and his ability 
to control his battalion by signals only. Also the pro- 
ragraphs 303, 304, 310, 311, 315, 317, 318, 369, 387, 


107 109 113, 417 and 454, Infantry Drill Regulations, 1911, 


rison of results or competition between organizations 

nded, as problems differed for different organizations; 
was for general instruction, not competition 

ficers of the division were invited to witness the solution 

blem, and there was always a goodly number of such 

d often some of them would engage in the discussion 


a7 solution of each problem. 


® 


The first Great Need of the Nation. 


The adoption of a Military Policy. 


® 





Patriotism. 


By Captain Frank P. Tebbetts, Oregon National Guard 


FOREWORD. 


ECENTLY, at the beginning of what seemed to me to 
worthy, if small, public service, I received a rather s 
letter from a friend, complaining because I had 

what he chose to call the “damned military aristocracy,” 
suggesting that I could better serve myself and the publi 
leaving such work in other and different hands. I did not 
the letter merited a reply, and made none. But later the oy) 
tunity came to write this article, and if it comes to his atten! 
it will constitute the only reply I care to make. The articlk 
hastily written, and looking it over in cold blood, I am 
conscious of its crudities. But it expresses a point of view a! 
which I feel deeply. I am willing that it shall stand or fal 
what it is worth. 


1 


Nations, like men, occasionally pass through cycles of n 


degeneracy. Like men, they often suffer more from inter 


ilis than from external dangers. And like men again, they « 
frequently to ruin from corruption within, when seemingly 
secure from outside assault. 

We speak lightly today of patriotism. Perhaps it is but 
indication of the broader humanitarianism into which the world | 
entered in the twentieth century, that love of country sh 
suffer a decline. It may not be an unmixed evil, this la: 
brotherhood. But there are those of an old-fashioned sc} 


which perceive in the death of patriotism the approaching destru 


tion of those institutions which have made possible everything 
have won in the long struggle for a higher civilization. It 1 


course true that there are still patriotic Americans, still loyal 
influences and faithful voices, but the thought of the age is beco 


ing anti-national, and the tide of popular feeling appear 


have set against nationalism and toward the open sea of endles 
and fruitless speculation. Is it not strangely ironical that in th: 
dawn of what we have promised will be a great educational era, w' 
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uld find ourselves too wise, too broad, too refined a people, for 
e of country and for patriotism? There is a pathetic suggestion 
the thought that our liberal philosophers fail to profit by the 
examples of history. Every catastrophe that has arrested civiliza- 
tion and turned the world back toward primitive darkness, has 
begun with the decay of patriotism. Whenever the light of that 
ble inspiration has burned low, the church, the home, the state 
everv bulwark of human liberty—have trembled in the balance. 
And what is patriotism’ Patriotism is love of the “father- 
nd.’ It is love of the hearthstone, love of the memories and 
traditions of one’s ancestors, love of the common root from which 
we have individually sprung. It means a willingness to live or, if 
necessary, to die in order that these loved institutions may be 
preserved. Patriotism is not an academic quality. The scholars 
cannot tell us much about it No written chronicle, however 
thrilling, can relate its story. It is one of the qualities of the 
uman soul, which is common alike to palace and to hovel. The 
defenders of the Alamo, the men of Pickett’s brigade at Gettys- 
the Greeks at Thermopylae, the English knights with 
Harold at Hastings, could tell you something of it, but they have 
t only their deeds to speak for them. It is part of your heritage 
| mine that we enjoy liberties and privileges which the patriot- 
of others has purchased for us, and for which we cannot pay. 
lt has been said that women are the greatest ‘patriots. As 
voman is the chief inspiration for every great moral achievement, 
he is properly the fountain of patriotism. To women belong 
the credit for the greatest accomplishments of patriotic move- 
nents. Theirs is the burden, the loss, and the sorrow, without 
the rewards, the excitement, or the glory. Our hearts go out to 
the peasant women of foreign lands who have sacrificed so heavily 
) the cause of patriotism, scarcely knowing the reason or the pur- 
pose of their sacrifice. The rural homes of Japan have recently 
taught the world the lesson of the century. Behind the line of 
bayonets that carried the outworks at Port Arthur, marched the 
mothers, the wives, the sweethearts, of feudal Japan. Te 
military attachés will tell you of the wonderful courage, ‘/ic 
pertect devotion, the matchless daring of the men who died there, 
t the secret of it all lies locked in the bosoms of the women who 
ed and lost, that the nation might be great. If you have never 
been in the old Jefferson Davis house in Richmond and seen the 
lood-stained uniforms, the tattered banners, the lint bandages, 
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the little comforts and conveniences for soldiers, made by 
and willing hands, and when the tears had dried and th 
aches softened, gathered back again after the war by the 
hands to be sacredly preserved, you will realize what we o1 
an example of heroism, to the women of the Confederacy. 

Patriotism results in war, says the pacifist; and therefor 
against patriotism. And is war too great a price to pa 
liberty, and sheltered homes, and guarded treasures? Hav 
lost the iron character of our manhood? Do we then thin 
of the price and never of the commodity it buys’ Are ther 
worse things than war? And oppose it as we may, will not 
be always with us’ Every thief, every assassin, every break 
the laws, is at war with society. If we call off the polic 
burglaries and assassinations decline? Nations, which ar 
large associations of men, occasionally steal and murder and | 
laws asdomen. For such emergencies, police forces are need 
pursue and punish the offenders. Armies are the police of nat 
and modern war is only a hurry call for the police. 

We do not want war. Its brief glory, its outward trappin, 
emblems mean but little to any of us. They are empty rev 
But there is a certain destiny for the American people, which 
not be realized unless the ancient patriotism of our peopl 
ves. We have had a long period of peace and industrial pros; 
Such periods are always dangerous to nations. They are di 
tive of that unselfish devotion to national ideals which mak« 
governments possible. In the uninterrupted development 
pursuit of commerce, we easily become engrossed with fin 
ambitions. We become greedy, narrow, and personal in 
attitude toward the nation. It often requires a great 
disaster, or grave national danger, to call us back to the fait 
idealism of the fathers. No country can long endure wit! 
patriotic inspiration. Lacking that inspiration, we fast becor 
aggregation of money changers, with every man’s hand upor 
pocketbook, and every man’s mind busy with his profit 
nation, like the man, that lays away courage, honor, and pri 
for wealth and the things wealth will bring, prepares the wa 
a mserable and a squalid end. The curse of war has never 
as heavily upon the world as has the curse of peace. [ 
Persia, Greece, Rome, each, in its prime, master of the 
offer examples of the swift disintegration which follows lu 


and diss:pated ease. All were at the high tide of their powe1 
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iod of military supremacy. Their people were more 

their manhood more robust, their institutions more 

hen, than ever before or afterward. They were not 

because they were warlike, but they were warlike because 

the heyday of their strength and filled with that 

r great undertakings which is the direct result of con- 

The history of Europe is an excellent illustration of the 

tions are peculiarly subject to attack in their hour of 

‘he naturalist tells us that lions are nearly always the 

ackals in their declining years. The hon despises the 

and strength, but when he 1s overtaken by the 

of discase and age, the loathsome scavenger of the jungle 
him to a disgraceful end 

Amer.can is ambitious to see his country plunged into a 

of militar’ conquest but he does not want to see it, once 

agmificent in its patriotic ideals, grow fat, and base, 

rdly before the thief, the tyrant, and the assassin. He 

ve it strong and ready, while just and sane; able to look 

rld ste adil in the eye, and rest its poli ies, as of old, upon 

not upon expediency. He, too, loves to see the sun set 

lle filled with happy homes, upon which the arts, the 

nts, and the fruitfulness of peace have cast their rich 

He loves his home, his work, his friends, and it is 

he loves these things and sees beyond today, beyond him- 

to the great good that touches all, that he is for an honorable 
failing such peace for war. 


® 


The second Great Need of the Nation 


A Council of National Defense. 
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Recruiting. 
By Ist Lieut. R. H. Kelly, 4th Infantry. 


HE United States Army has the reputation of bein; 

most expensive per capita of the world’s great mili! 

organizations. This is a well-known basis for criti 
of our service. Any measure we can take to reduce expense v 
out loss of efficiency should not be neglected. Any idea whi 
calculated to reduce expense and increase efficiency, is entitl 
immediate and careful consideration. A fundamental and 
expensive department of our military activity is devoted to n 
taining the Army at its authorized strength. Attention is 
invited to this subject with the idea of suggesting a schem« 
it is believed will materially reduce the cost of recruiting 11 
service and result in an increase of efficiency as well as espr 
corps. 

The strength of our Army is dependent upon voluntary er 
ments. Approximately 20,000 are required annually. In 
year ending June 30, 1913, about twenty-six per cent of this nu 
were re-enlistments, and the remaining seventy-four per 
original enlistments. As this is the average proportion, some 15 (0) 
men without previous military experience must be enlisted 
nually to maintain the Army at peace strength. 

How are these new men secured? What attracts or dist: 
their attention to the service? Some enlist believing ‘he 
find the life of a soldier congenial; others from a desire for chan; 
travel, or adventure; still others from an honest wish to impr 
their condition. A very few enlist because of influence exerted | 
relatives or friends already n the service. In the year endi 
June 30, 1913, but twenty-one out of 119,778 men applying 
enlistment gave this as the reason. 

The introduction of the new recruit to the profession of arm 
the General Recruiting Service takes place in his interview 
examination at the city station, the journey to the recruit depot 
the final acceptance and enlistment oath. Furnished with th: 
minimum amount of clothing and equipment, he is detained at th 
depot for about six weeks with other men as new as himself, taught 


the first principles of military life, and finally assigned to som: 
54 
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nization, somewhere. He cannot be positive in which arm 
service he will serve, until the order of assignment is issued, 
less of the identity or location of his organization. Finally 
, second more or less extended journey as one of a detachment 
cruits, he reaches his post and regiment. Here he is assigned, 


ually by lot, to a company and begins his real life as a soldier 

me two months after his application for enlistment. Brothers 

friends are separated by this system of assignments, and 

netimes the disappointment engendered by the failure to be 

ivned to the arm of the service desired breeds the discontent 
hat leads to desertion. 

The present General Recruiting Service has developed since 
1905, when regimental recruiting was abandoned as a failure. 
This system is based on recruiting for a shifting army. The 
ervice has been conducted with great ability and has been meeting 
tual conditions, but it is wasteful and expensive as compared 
with successful recruiting for a localized army. In the fiscal 

1912-1913, there were 144 officers and an average of over 
6,000 men, including unassigned recruits, in the recruiting service 
This yreat force—equivalent to eight infantry regiments—is not 
available as part of organized tactical units and constitutes an 
element of waste in our military establishment. The financial 

t of the recruiting service is very great. Were all of the organi- 

ions able to obtain recruits locally, it is obvious that this great 
expenditure of men and money could be utilized in the effective 
trength of the Army. 

The expense of enlisting one recruit, caring for him at the station, 
transportation to the depot, detention there, and final journey 

his regiment will average over $150. This is believed to be a 

ervative estimate. In other words, eight per cent of 

military forces is unavailable, devoting itself to keeping the 
her ninety-two per cent up to strength, and a larger proportion 
the army appropriation is absorbed by the noncombatant 
recruiting service. As a business proposition, it may well be 


; 


quest oned whether or not the Government is receiving a suitable 

return tor the amount, figured in men and money, invested in the 
General Recruiting Service. 

Under the present system, a superior class of men is enlisted 

d distributed throughout the Army as required. The members 

‘ given company, however, seldom manifest any particular 

t in the new men they know are coming, although they will 
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have to l.ve with these recruits intimately and absorb them 


their organization. There is little incentive or encouragement 


soldiers to induce their brothers or friends to enlist and serv 
them. We have the odd condition, therefore, such as exi 
Omaha, Nebraska. Here two Army posts, aggregating 
regiment of infantry, closely adjoin the city; soldiers in unit 
are a familiar sight in the town and through the surrouw 


country; a recruiting officer is to be found at each post; and 


a station of the General Recruiting Service is maintained in On 
just as it would be in Dubuque, Iowa, or Madison, Wisco 
where a regular soldier is seldom seen and the uniform is a curi 
Further, recruits secured by this Omaha station are sent av 

a distant recruit depot, and new men required by Fort Crool 
Fort Omaha may come from depots in New York or Ohio. [DD 
these facts indicate an opportunity to improve the present 

of recruiting and to economize in men and money ’ 

In the year ending June 30, 1913, about fourteen per c 
the men accepted for enlistment at the stations were subsequ 
rejected at the depots—this number, to be exact, amount: 
3,469. In the same year, 2,889 men refused to enlist at the cd 
after accepting transportation from stations. A certain 
centage, known as “‘elopers,’’ take transportation fron 
station and simply fail to arrive at the depot. It is obviou 
all funds expended upon any of the three classes of met 
mentioned—and the railroad transportation alone is a ver 
siderable item—constitute a total loss. And these lossé 
inherent in the present system of recruiting. 

A criticism unaccompanied by a suggestion indicating a ret 
at once sinks to the poisonous level known as * knocking.”’ 

The contention made in this discussion of the present s\ 
recruiting is: that it is too expensive in officers and men; 1] 
is too expensive financially; that it does not favor the loc: 


of regiments and the building up of esprit de corps amon; 


enlisted personnel of an organization. 
The remedy suggested is based on the idea of utilizing the « 
enlisted strength of the Army as a recruiting agency by the 


of suitable financial inducements to individuals for ori 


enlistments secured. 


The plan is simply to pay a bounty of $20 for each new rect 
enlisted; said recruit to be a man without previous army sc! 


the bounty to be paid to the soldier perse mally respe msible for 


prim 


whe. 


erent hee 
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cruit’s enlistment. All enlisted men of the army should 
he eligible to receive this bounty of $20 except soldiers of the 
General Recruiting Service, who should receive a bounty of $5 for 
each original enlistment secured. 

Our Mobile Army is located in about forty-nine posts, situated 
in twenty-four different states. The Coast Artillery Corps lines 
the seaboard with forty-six stations in nineteen states. These 
fivures do not include garrisons in our outlying possessions. The 
Army is, therefore, scattered widely over the United States. 
Every post has a recruiting officer detailed and the facilities for 

iking the requisite examinations. But the work of these post 
officials is mainly concerned in the re-enlistments from the local 
ommands. In the year ending June 30, 1913, only 5,059 men 
were enlisted at the regular posts and in the field, including re- 
enlistments in the staff corps, noncommissioned officers of the 
line, ete. Of these only a relatively small number are original 
enlistments, in spite of the fact that the acquaintance of the en- 

ted personnel of the ninety-five garrisons is not confined to the 
vicinity of the post but includes the entire country. The Army 
depends almost entirely upon the efforts of the officers and men on 
recruiting duty for its supply of recruits and ignores the possibilities 
of securing new men through the general agency of its enlisted 
t ength 

It is true that the system of regimental recruiting was abandoned 
in 1905 as a failure. But then the full cooperation of the enlisted 
men of the command was never sought or secured. It requires 
time and effort to convince the average civilian that the clothing, 
board, lodging, medical attention, etc., given a soldier are alone 
equivalent to at least $30 per month and that the initial pa, of 
$15 a month is additional, practically clear spending money; that 

oldier’s life is healthy and interesting, with poss.bilities for 
travel and varied experiences; that there is an opportunity for 
aving a con iderable sum annually, and on discharge the soldier 
receives transportation back to the place where he enlisted; that 
deposits drawing interest may be made with the paymaster, and 
additional pay may be earned by skill with the rifle, etc. Every 
enlisted man knows these facts and can tell a civilian much about 
military life, with anecdotes of camp, barracks, marches, and travel. 
Give the enlisted men proper encouragement and inducements, 
and they will do most effective recruiting. 

The Government makes great efforts to maintain the Army at 
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its authorized strength. The General Recru ting Service canva 
the entire United States for men. Advertisements, varied 
pensive, and ingenious, are used to attract attention to the ser 
A soldier is offered a bounty of three months’ pay—a min’mu 
$45—if he will re-enlist within three months after discha: 
Every recruit secured costs the United States a sum writte1 
three figures. 

The plan outlined is designed to reduce the average cost of « 
new recruit to about $20, a very material saving; to reduc 
force of non-effectives now expended in the recruiting servic 
spread through the entire service an active interest in recruiti: 
to develop esprit de corps in the organizations and loyalty in 
Army as a whole. 

At present, detachments of recruits are received by organ 
tions at various periods, and soldiers are discharged or pass 
the reserve all through the year. Under such conditions, 
can be no definite period of recruit instruction throughout 
service. But with localized recruiting by the en isted persom 
this could be easily arranged. The months of November 
December could be designated as the ‘‘open season”’ for recruit 
During these months the men should be given every opportu: 
The wir 
would thus become a period devoted to recruiting and neces 
The spring, summer, and fall could then be uti 
for higher military training. 


such as furloughs and passes, to obtain recruits. 


instruction. 


1 
ly 
i 


Carefully prepared literature should be available for the u 


of the men during this recruiting season. For example, a pamp! 


simply and clearly worded, stating the nature of the oath; physi 


mental, and moral qualifications required; the term of enlistment 


pay of all grades of enlisted men at home and on foreign servi 
an explanation of all allowances; additional pay received for marks- 
manship; increased pay due in successive enlistments; and suc! 


other information as a man considering army life is entitled 
know. 


Islands. 
check a temptation to make extravagant statements and serv: 


official authority with reference to the obligations of a soldier | 


the Government and vice versa. 


An “ Application for Enlistment’’ should be prepared for us: 


There there should also be sketches of a soldier's car 
with pictures reproduced from actual life showing the barrac! 
field service, duty in Alaska, Panama, Hawaii, and the Philippin: 
Such publications issued by the War Department would 
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he soldier seeking recruits. This blank would, in general, identif 
bearer as an applicant and direct him to report to a designated 
the nearest, army post. The name and organization of thi 
ldier furnishing the blank should appear thereon as evidence to 
hom the bounty is due. This form should also contain the agi 
its, physical qualifications, etc., requisite for enlistment stated 
ufficient detail to enable any civilian physician to make an 
official examination. A prospective applicant living at a dis- 
nee from an Army post should be advised to submit to an exami- 
ition by a local physician before leaving home. The trip to a post 
ruiting officer would be at the expense of the applicant A man 
pass d by a civilian physician could be reasonably confident of 
acceptance by the recruiting officer to whom he presents hi 
plication 
Many of our best soldiers know men back in their home neighbor- 
wds who would make excellent recruits. Under this bounty 
tem, a soldier could, after correspondence with such a man 
il him an application form. The prospective applicant would 
then report at his own expense to the nearest, or a designated, 
post. When finally enlisted, he should be sent to the organization 
‘which he apphies, if the travel enjoined is within a prescribed 
nit. To this extent, every post becomes a distributing point for 


There are approximately 60,000 enlisted men stationed within 
the continental limits of the United States. If only one man in 
three secures the enlistment of a recruit each year, the efforts of 
the present recruiting service will be equalled. With the proposed 
neentive, it is believed that this average will be exceeded, and 
the service easily be maintained at authorized strength by the 
efforts of the enlisted men themselves. 

As far as vacancies exist, men should be allowed to enlist at any 
post as follows: for any particular organization, if the travel 
njoined is within a prescribed limit; for any arm of the service; 
for foreign service. In each case the soldier responsible for the 
enl stment, as shown on the application blank, would receive thi 
bounty, and the post commander have the necessary authority to 
end the recruit to his authorized destination. The stated 
reference of a recruit at enlistment for a particular arm of the 
ervice should never be disregarded without the consent of the 
in concerned. 
lf necessary, the General Recruiting Service, greatly reduced, 
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could be maintained for the purpose of keeping the organizat 
on foreign service and those located in thinly populated dist: 
at full strength. With the reduction in the present recruit 
service would follow a saving in office rent, transportation, 
sis ence, advertising, etc. These and other expenses inheren! 
the system would be eliminated or curtailed. 

As the United States Army is dependent upon voluntar 
listments drawn from the people and as the so'diers return to | 
life on discharge in three cases out of four, careful considera! 
must always be given to the popularity of the service. A | 
part of the population looks upon the entire Army with disfa 
An element of the American people views with alarm anyt! 
military. Soldiers are considered professional assassins, idler 
are vaguely blended in mind with the British redcoats who hara 
our country during the Revolutionary War. A campaign of « 
cation and acquaintance is requi‘ed. The best interests of 
Army and the welfare of the United States are inseparably in 
woven. The good opinion of the mass of our population must 
be alienated or neglected by removing the Army from 
immediate field of vision. Were the mobile forces located 


regimental posts, one closely adjacent to the capital or largest « 
of each State, with the system of permanent stations and localized 
recruiting by the system herein suggested, an organization wou! 


soon become strongly identified with each State. At present t! 
are eight States without any regular troops whatever within t! 
borders. 

In February, 1914, there were 2,000 vacancies reported in 
en isted strength of the 2d Division now in camp at Galv 
Texas, and held in readiness for immediate foreign serv ce. || 
present system of recruiting has not maintained the regiment 


our southern border at their authorized strength, althouy! 
sufficient recruits are reported at the depots to fill all vacanci 
With the bounty system of recruiting in force, every enlisted ma: 
interested in the reputation of the service and an active recruitin: 
agent, t is believed that all commands could be constantly kep' 
at full strength. The great non-effective force now included 1 
the General Recruiting Service could be eliminated or reduced to 
small fraction of its present strength, with corresponding econom 


-m men and money. And a new esprit de corps, springing 


throughout the enlisted personnel of the Army, would result in 4 


greatly increased efficiency. 

















The Organization of the German Army.” 
| By Major Charles Miller, 7th Infantry. 


INFANTRY. 
lhe Company 
HIS is the smallest administrative unit. It is commanded 
by a captain, who is a mounted officér. He is responsible 
for the discipline, training, clothing, arms, and equipment 
the company and has limited power of summary punishment 
Each company has from three to four heutenants. 
War strength: 270 men, 10 horses, 4 vehicles. Combat train: 1 
munition wagon, 1 field kitchen. Field train: 1 ration wagon, 
| bayyage wagon. The fighting strength of the company is 250 
ifl The 270 men (war strength) include: 4 musicians, 4 litter 
earers, 4 cyclists, 3 signal men (1 corporal, 2 privates), and 4 
teamsters (supplied from the train battalions upon mobilization) 
The company is divided into three platoons (Zuge); a platoon 
Zug) into two-half platoons; a half-platoon into ‘Sektionen”’ 
quads) of 4 files; double sections consist of eight files. 

Upon mobilization, a company loses a number of noncommis- 
ioned officers and men, who are transferred to newly formed 
organizations. Reservists take their places. The train bat- 
talions supply the teamsters, who are attached to, and uniformed 

the company. The four litter-bearers are used in the sanitary 
ervice and come under the provisions of the Geneva Convention 
They wear side arms. When combat is imminent, they are 
embled near the infantry sanitary wagon. As soon as the 
sing station has been established, the work of the litter- 
hearer patrols, each consisting of a leader and twelve men with three 

litters, begins. 

The recruits join early in October. They receive separate 

truction for several months and are not considered fit for field 
ervice until March 30 of the following year. For this reason, the 

train men discharged from service with the colors at the beginning 
of October (after the maneuvers) are not transferred to the Reserve 
until April 1 following. Should mobilization take place between 
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October 1 and March 30, these men would at once return to | 
former organizations, and the recruits who had been receiv: 
their stead, would be sent to the depot battalion. 

After the recruits have joined the regiment, the “ Fahnen: 
(oath of loyalty to the colors) is administered. This is mack 
occasion of an imposing ceremony. After a religious service it 
church, the regiment is formed, and an address is made to 
recruits. The oath is then administered, the recruits raisin, 
right hand and placing the left upon the colors. 

A certain amount of money is allotted to each organizat 
periodically for the purpose of keeping its clothing and equip: 
in serviceable condition. New articles of clothing and equip 
are obtained from the battalion storeroom, which, in turn, i 
supplied from the regimental storeroom. 


The routine of the company, except when engaged in the lar 
field exercises, proceeds something like this: A member of 
barrack guard awakens the noncommissioned officer of the da 
4.15 a. m. The men rise, barracks are policed, and breakfast 
follows. The noncommissioned officers make their report to t! 
first sergeant and receive special instructions, if any are to be gi 
At 5.45 a.m., the corporals form their squads under arms 
inspect them. At 5.55 a.m., the company 1s formed by thi 


sergeant, the corporals reporting their squads. 


At 6.00 a.m., the subalterns arrive and the first sergeant report 
the company to the senior officer. The officers inspect t! 
platoons. Upon the arrival of the captain, the company is report 
to him by the senior subaltern. 

The first sergeant then reports to the company commander 
matters for his decision and orders, privileges, passes request 
delinquencies, etc., by members of the company during the pas' 
twenty-four hours. The company commander then approv 
disapproves requests, assigns punishments, etc. After this, th 
company marches off to the drill or maneuver ground. It return 
at about 11.15 a.m. Then follow preparations for dinner and th 
dinner itself. The noncommissioned officers and the men mi 
separately. 

By 12.00 o'clock noon the first sergeant has received at bat- 
talion headquarters the orders for the next day. With these 
reports to the company commander, receives from him the orde: 
for the company for the following day, which orders are sent 


orderly to the subalterns of the company. In the afternoon bar- 
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cl -yard drill, athletic drill in the gymnasium, and other varied 
truction takes place, all of which is conducted or superintended 

hy a subaltern of the company. In the evening the noncomm! 

‘oned officers of the company report to the first sergeant for 

‘nstructions for the following day. At 1.00 p.m., on the Ist, 11th 

nd 21st of each month the payment of the company takes plac« 
virtually by the first sergeant of the company for the company 
commander. At this time packages, money orders, etc., received 
for the men during the previous ten days are distributed. Pay 
ment, etc., is witnessed by an officer of the company Soldier 
from the first sergeant down, enjoy special postal privileges; pet 
onal letters are franked and special rates apply to parcels and 


money orders. 


The general daily routine is the same in the other branches « 
the army modified to meet special requirement 


The Battalion. 


The battalion consists of four companies and is commanded by 
, major, who is charged with its discipline and training and who i 
responsible for its arms, clothing, and equipment. 

War sirength: 1,080 men, 60 horses, 19 vehicles; fighting 
trength: 1,000 rifles. 

To the transportation of the four companies is added: one 
battalion sanitary wagon in the combat train; in the field train, 
one headquarters baggage wagon and in case field kitchens are not 
vet part of the combat train of the companies of the battalion, 
one ration wagon to carry the third emergency ration 

Upon mobilization the four company signal details (one non- 
commissioned officer and two men each) are united into an infantry 
telephone detachment under the battalion adjutant, for the 


purpose of maintaining communication with the regiment. 
The Regiment. 
The regiment consists of three battalions and a machine-gun 


ompany which is the 13th company, and is commanded by a 
colonel or lieutenant-colonel, who prescribes measures to insur‘ 


: uniformity of instruction. He assigns recruits, regulates dis- 
: charges, appoints noncommissioned officers, transfers officers and 
i men, 1s responsible for the replenishment of clothing and equip- 
- ent and is the head of the Regimental Court-Martial. He is the 
: instructor, leader, and representative of his officers, decides con- 
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troversies among them, and is chairman of the Regimental C 
of Honor. 

War strength: 3,290 men; 190 horses; 59 vehicles. Fight: 
strength: 3,000 rifles. To the battalion transportation are addej | 
one headquarters baggage wagon and one intrenching-tool wa 


SPECIAL UNITS. 
The Machine-Gun Company. 


The officers are one captain and three lieutenants; the latte: 
mounted, supplying their own mounts and receiving mounted | 
and forage. A machine-gun company has six guns. It is divi 
into three platoons of two guns each. cot 

War strength: 90 men; 40 horses; 12 vehicles (including the si) pe’ 
machine guns). 

The draft horses used with the guns are heavy animals of 
breed, possessed of strength and endurance, and of quiet disp 
tion. The average price paid for them is $340. The limbers 
three ammunition wagons carry 81,000 rounds of ammuni! 
(9000 each) or 13,500 rounds per gun. 


The Machine Gun Battery (Abteilung). din 
The officers are one captain and three lieutenants. \\ 
strength: 130 men; 90 horses; 14 vehicles (6 machine gu 





Each gun limber carries 10,500 cartridges, and each of the th: 
ammunition wagons carries 8,100, making a total of 87,300 rou 
or 14,550 rounds per gun. The noncommissioned officers 
mounted. The machine-gun Abtetlungen are attached to 
cavalry. 


15 
Jagers. 

These are essentially infantry who have received special traini 
in musketry. They are recruited principally from the “ Forest: 
School”’ personnel of the Empire. Their original function was to Be 
serve as scouts, guides, and messengers. At present, their dut! f 
do not differ materially from those of the infantry. They 
instructed in forestry; and employment in that service is now Sth 


possible only to those who have served at least one year in a 
Jager battalion. 
The Mounted Field Jagers. 


This organization or corps numbers eighty at present. It was 
created by Frederick the Great in 1740. All its members have 
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i of lieutenant or first heutenant. Membership in this corps 
ditional upon prior service as officer of a Jager battalion. 

Their duty consists in carrying important messages of the Emperor 
of the Foreign Office. Upon mobilization, some are assigned 

to the Headquarters of the Emperor and to other superior head- 

uarters for the purpose of carrying messages. Some remain 
ubiect to the orders of the Foreign Ministry, and others are 
iened to the Jager battalions at the front. 


Cavalry. 


Like the infantry, the cavalry is under the direct orders of the 
orps or division commander, but in addition, the cavalry has 
permanent inspectors who report direct to the Emperor. The 

pector General of Cavalry resides in Berlin and has the rank 

f corps commander. He has under him four inspectors of cavalry 
with rank of division commander, and a cavalry commission whose 
duty it is to study all questions pertaining to cavalry. 

\s already stated, there is but one cavalry division organized in 
of peace, namely that of the Guard. The remainder of the 

cavalry is brigaded, one brigade being assigned to each “ peace 

division.” 

There are at present 550 Eskadrons. These are formed into 110 

regiments (five Eskadrons to a regiment). 


The Eskadron. 


This unit 1s commanded by a captain (Kittmetster). War 
trength: 180 men: 180 horses; 3 vehicles. Fighting strength: 
150 lances. 


The Regiment. 


As stated the regiment consists of five Eskadrons in time of 
ace. It 1s commanded by a colonel or lieutenant-colonel 
Upon mobilization, the 5th Eskadron is used to fill up the other 
four, and becomes the depot Eskadron of the regiment. 

The time of training of the recruits is about the same as that of 

infantry, extending to the middle of April of the following 

year. The course of training embraces athletics, riding, packing, 

mounted and dismounted drill and action, field service, recon- 

| Naissance, swimming, target practice, rowing, construction of 
bridges, ramps and rafts, crossing water courses, etc. 

selected men receive additional instruction in patrol duty and 
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endurance riding. Others are trained as cyclists or telegrayhe : 
still others receive an advanced course in bridge, raft, ram 


ov Alike 


telegraph-line construction, and in handling explosives for pur 
of demolition. | 


ae 


With the bridge equipage carried by a regiment of caval: | 
two six-horse bridge wagons, a bridge 1 x 20 meters or 2 » 1) | _ 
meters or 3x8 meters, or a raft of 16 sq. m. surface can |e | 
constructed in 20 minutes. 

Each regiment has two telephone detachments, each consist: 

of one noncommissioned officer and three privates, under an o! 
Each detachment is provided with a telephone and six kilor 
cavalry wire, one telephone battery, and a head-receiver 
telegraph wagon carries a supply of cavalry wire and 350 : 
of cable. 

War strength: 730 men; 800 horses; 19 vehicles; 4 Eskadron 
Fighting strength, 600 lances. 


The Remount System. 


Horses are purchased in the open market by remount 
missions. The horses so bought are first sent to remount de; 
where they are handled and trained. The remount depot 
under the direct authority of the chief civil official of the district 
which they are located. Mounted organizations in need of | 
report that fact to their corps headquarters, which in turn n 
the ministry of war, and the remount section of the latter assigr mi 
the horses. The latter are then transported under the char 
an officer and a detail of men from the unit to which thx 
assigned. ; 

Auxiliary remount commissions, of which the cavalry-brigad thi 
commanders are the chairmen, annually muster all the hors 


Sea er 


within the various districts and prepare lists of the same. Th: 


Seen? Vi 
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is done to facilitate mobilization. 
First and second lieutenants of cavalry and field artillery 
choose chargers from among the remounts that have served 


re: 


least two years with their organizations. After the expiration 


four years, these horses become the property of these officers, and 
they may choose new ones. Mounted officers of foot troops own- 
ing their own mounts are paid about $375 per horse in month! 
installments, covering a period of eight years. 
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FIELD ARTILLERY.* 
The Battery. 

The battery is the smallest unit. It is commanded by a captain, 
who is assisted by three lieutenants (four with a horse battery 
A mobilized battery has SIX guns, divided into three plato ms of 
two guns each. 

With the battery is a six-horse observation wagon. To the 
latter are assigned a leader (mounted) and five men. It consists 
of a limber and trail. To the trail is attached a ladder several 
meters long, which can be raised. It is provided with a seat at the 
top and with a telescope. The ladder can be detached from the 
trail and used on the ground. 


Ammunition: 


n limbers........ .6x36= 216 shrapnel 
In ammunition wagons....... ...6x90= 540 shrapnel 
ee I bos Cac nae eeews .= 36 shell 
Total per DMEEETY..... 2... cc ccess ne . = 792 round 
2 re nC eer eee 132 rounds 


The Abteilung (Battalion). 


This unit consists of three batteries, eighteen guns, and is com- 
manded by a major. 


The Regiment. 


The regiment consists of two Abtetlungen (some regiments have 
three) and is commanded by a colonel or lieutenant-colonel. 


w seventeen A btetlungen of horse artillery of the German army have 
rece been reorganized, the reorganization becoming effective on October 1, 
1913. Six of the Abtetlungen are to be converted into field artillery ( Fahrend: 
Artilerie) with their present organization of two batteries of six guns each, 
emaining eleven A bletlungen are to consist of three batteries of four guns 
thus adding one battery per Abteilung but not increasing the total 

ber of guns. Upon mobilization, ten additional cavalry divisions ar 


ned which, with the one already existing (that of the Guards), will 
a total of eleven cavalry divisions. Each of these will have one Abteilung 
rse artillery attached to it. The two main advantages gained by thi 
nization are: first, the peace organization and the war organization of 
rse artillery are exactly the same, and no change whatever will have to 
ide upon mobilization, not a man or horse will have to be added; second, 


ised mobility. The commander of a cavalry division will, in the future, 
le to attach a battery to each one of the three brigades of his division, no 
ta very important advantage in the rapidly changing phases of a cavalry 

The highest degree of mobility is the first requirement demanded 
rtillery attached to the cavalry, and the new organization provides it. 
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The Brigade. 





The brigade consists of two regiments, seventy-two gu Q 
is commanded by a major general or colonel. 

One battalion of the field artillery of each army cory 
howitzer battalion. The horse artillery, upon mobilizati 
assigned to the cavalry divisions. 


War Strength of Artillery Units. 


Unit Men Horses Vehicles Composition — Fiy! t 
Stre 
Battery field... 150 135 17 6 x 
Battery horse 170 225 17 6 ¢ 
Abteilung field 480 400 53 3 batteries 18 y 
Abteilung horse. . 370 4600 36 2 batteries 12 x 
Regiment. 930 820 106 6 batteries 36 9 P 
Light Amm. Col.. 190 180 24 3 sections: 6+6+9 


3 ration and 

wagons = 24. . 

Light Amm. Col. ( 
Cavalry Div 150 200 25 (composition not k: 


. —— , H 
Remarks.—Combat Train: 1 observation wagon, 1 store wagon, 6 
6 caissons. Field Train: 3 ration and baggage wagons. p 
Training of Recruits. 
Recruits are received in October and are trained separ 
until the end of March. f 
t 
FOOT (OR FORTRESS) ARTILLERY. , 
i) 
This arm is used in field and fortress warfare. Some regi 
are assigned to coast fortresses. In order to train fully for 
work in war, there is assigned to each regiment one horsed batter 
The battery is the smallest unit and is commanded by a cay) 
Three heutenants are assigned to each battery. 
War Strength of Heavy-Field-Artillery Units: 
Men Horses Vehicles Guns _ Bat 
Heavy howitzer battery. ... 230 120 19 4 
Heavy howitzer battalion.... 960 520 80 16 } 
Mortar battery..... ytd else 150 23 4 
Mortar battalion aga 320 50 8 
Two batallions form a regiment, and 3-4 regiments, a brigade. 
ENGINEERS AND PIONEERS. 0 
These are under the orders of the Inspector of Pioneers and 0! C 
course also under those of the corps commander and his enginc«! D 
officer. In time of peace, they are charged with the constructio C 


and repair of fortresses. 
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many varied duties devolving upon pioncers in time of war 


led to a division of this force and a separation into field 


neers and fortress pioneers. 


The former are trained princi- 


for field service, attack on intrenched or fortified positions, 


ilitary-bridge building, without neglecting the requirements of 


tress warfare; the latter are spec ally trained in fortress warfare 


and in all that pertains thereto. 


Recruits are received, as in the 


ther branches, in the beginning of October and are separately 


trained until the following January 31. 


War strength of Pioneer Units: 


Men 

r Company... 270 
Pioneer Abtetlung with 

Cav Div 35 

Division bridge train 61 

Corps bridge train 142 
Heavy bridge train for 

Rhine 320 

Pioneer siege train . 300 


ETAPPEN AND 


Horses Vehicles 


20 


/ 
OR 


235 


540 
160 


o-/ 
1 

21 
38 


120 
69 


Escort: 2 nonconmissioned 
officers and 16 men 

Escort: 2 officers and 68 
men. 


Escort: 260 officers and men 


COMMUNICATION TROOPS 


These are under the control and authority of the Inspector of 
Etappen. The training of the Efappen troops is necessarily very 
technical. Their total numbers and composition have already 


been stated. 


War strength of communication-troop units: 
Railway company: 285 men, 30 horses; 6 vehicles. 
Field signal Abteilung: 40 men; 40 horses; 1 vehicle. 
Radio Abtetlung: 165 men; 150 horses; 17 vehicles. 
Corps telegraph Abteilung: 165 men; 70 horses; 23 vehicles 
Balloon Abtetlung: 190 men; 120 horses; 18 vehicles. 
Cyclist company: 3 officers; 113 men. 


Train (Etappen) Troops. 


Ammunition columns and trains: Some of these have been 
previously mentioned and will be referred to again under “ mobili- 
vation.’ In time of peace each army corps has one train battalion 


of four companies assigned to it. 


These troops have recently been 


considerably increased, one company having been added to each 


battalion. Recruits are instructed similarly to those of 
cavalry with driving, loading wagons, etc., added, 


the 
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GENDARMERIE. 


Within this term are included several organizations indepet 





of each other. They are, in general, charged with police duti 


1. The Rural Gendarmerie. 

This force is charged with the police of the country dist 
exterior to municipal boundaries. It has a military organiza‘ 
and is under the control of the War Ministry. Its persom 
recruited from qualified officers of the army who have 
retired with a pension, and from noncommissioned office: 
excellent character who, after at least nine years service, 
applied for transfer to the Gendarmerie and who have had a « 
of instruction in one of the two Gendarmerie schools. 

Regarding its service and duties, the force is under the Mi 
of the Interior and under civil authorities who are invested 
police power. The force is organized into brigades, correspor 
to the territorial provinces and commanded by brigadiers, and t! 
province is divided into districts, commanded by district ofl 


2. The Field Gendarmerie. 
In war this force has charge of the service of security in r 
the army. It is the duty of these troops to arrest stragy! 





prevent worthless rabble from following the army; control sutle1 


guard against spying; collect fleeing troops and turn them over t 
the nearest organization; prevent plundering, independent for 
ing 


g, and damage to private property by soldiers; keep order 
places where troops are quartered; guard hotels, railroad stati 
magazines, and public buildings. During battle, they prese1 
order at the dressing stations, see that the roads to the b 
field are not blocked by trains, and patrol the battle field after t] 
battle to prevent the robbing of the dead and wounded; th 
protect telegraph lines and railways against damage, and disarm 
and hold in check the hostile population. To assist them 11 
performance of their very difficult tasks, they are clothed 
considerable authority. Military persons of all grades are re- 
quired to assist the Field Gendarmerie in the performance of its 
duties. Only their own officers or officers of field rank 
reprimand field gendarmes, if reprimand is necessary. 


3. The Armee-gendarmen. 


These are taken in time of peace, individually, from the cavalr 
and field artillery and are assigned as mounted messengers 
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vade headquarters. In time of war, they form the nucleus of 
rds for the different headquarters. 


}. A similar purpose is served by the “ Body Gendarmes,”’ who 
. part of the Imperial Court. They are commanded by the 
Adjutant General of the Emperor and consist of two platoons, the 
being noncommissioned officers of cavalry, the second (body- 
uard of the Empress) consisting of lance corporals and private: 


line cuirassier regiments. Both wear a special uniform. 
THE IMPERIAL COLONIAL FORCES. 


hese consist of: 


1. Marines. 


‘hese are permanantly stationed in Kiaotschao in China and 
titute a sort of colonial reserve and can be used in other 
ies when needed. ‘There are three sea battalions of 4 com- 
yanies, a total of 96 officers, 3,449 noncommissioned officers and 
en; 1 marine field battery, 6 officers, 163 noncommissioned 


fficers and men; 1 marine artillery company and a marin 


loneer Company. 
2. The Colonial Troops. 

‘hese are under the control of the Imperial Chancellor. Officers 

{ men are volunteers from the officers and men of the army and 

ine. The period of service is: Kamerun, 2 years; East Africa 
14 years; S. W. Africa, 3% years. After the expiration of the 
term of service, the agreement may be renewed. These troops are 
harged with the maintenance of order. The officers perform in 


iddition administrative duties and judicial functions. 
1) East Africa: 

14 companies infantry; 1 signal Abteilung; 69 officers, 42 
urgeons, 13 officials, 138 white and 2,472 colored tri OPS 
Total: 2,734. 

Southwest Africa: 
9 field companies; 3 machine-gun platoons; 3 mountain 
batteries; 1 telegraph Abteilung; 1 signal Abteilung; 90 
officers, 29 surgeons, 38 officials, 1,813 white noncom- 
missioned officers and men. Total: 1,870. 

Kamerun: 
10 companies infantry; 1 artillery detachment; 53 officers, 
15 surgeons, 8 officia's, 95 white and 1,350 colored non- 


commissioned officers and men. ‘Total, 1,521 men. 
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3. The Police Troops. 





These consist of enlisted natives, under German leaders 
maintain law and order among the natives. 


MEDICAL SERVICE. 


For the performance of medical service each infantry regi: 
has attached to it a regimental surgeon (with rank of major 
also performs the duties of battalion surgeon in the battali 
which the regimental staff is attached, and ‘n that capa 
subject to orders of the battalion commander in addition to | 
of the regimental commander. In addition to the regin 
surgeon, there are two battalion surgeons (with rank of ca) 
attached to the other two battalions. Assistant surgeon 
assigned to the regiment as needed. The medical service 1: 
other branches is similarly organized. Medical officer 
military superiors of the noncommissioned officers and pri 
but never superiors of officers except in their own corps. 

In each company are sanitary noncommissioned officer 
corporals, or privates who perform first-aid service and assis! 
surgeons. The sick noncommissioned officers and men ot 
company are conducted to the surgeon by the noncommi 
officer of the day. Those slightly ill are ordered to the barr 
sick room, those more seriously affected to the hospital.  Solidicr 
sick in hospital receive less pay than when for duty, and their | 
is not paid to them until they are returned to duty. In « 
barrack sick-room, a sanitary noncommissioned officer is quartered | 
and is responsible that the directions of the surgeon are carr 
out. Smok'ng is forbidden. Hospitals are under chief sury: 
surgeons, assistant surgeons, sanitary noncommissioned of! 
and privates, and nurses are assigned as needed. Sanita 
soldiers must serve one year in an organization before leu 
transferred to the sanitary service. \ 

By special agreement between the war ministry and the centra 
committee of the Red Cross Association, sisters of that associati! 
have taken service in several garrisons. 

The medical service of the division is regulated by the divisiv' 
surgeon (rank of lieutenant-colonel) according to the directio1 
the division commander and the corps surgeon. The divisivl l 
surgeon is particularly charged with the education and train 
of the medical personnel; training of the company litter beare: 
the troop surgeons, supervision of hospital service, training o! (! 
medical officers at the maneuvers. 
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a. 





The corps surgeon (rank of colonel) is independent within his 
He is at the head of the sanitary and medical service of 





army corps. The Sanitary Bureau is under his control. The 
Sanitary Bureau is a medico-military provincial bureau, which 
cts the medical and sanitary service of troops, receives the 
op sick-reports, and superintends the hospital service. 
A number of army corps have sanitaria which admit members of 
the corps who have passed through a severe illness or who require 
pecial treatment. The War Department has establishments at 
n or more watering places, and in addition a number of free 
ires”’ at most German “baths.” 
For members of the noncommissioned officers’ families there are 
mes” throughout Germany. 


Sources of Supply of Military Surgeons. 


These are obtained from graduates of the Kaiser Wilhelm 

\cademy for Military Surgeons, of which the Surgeon General of 

Army is the director. Admission to the Academy is dependent 

uccessful competitive examination. The university course 

tudy extends through ten half-years. Candidates serve six 
nths with the colors during the first summer. 


THE VETERINARY SERVICE. 


fhe veterinary service is charged with treatment of the sick 

blic horses and the supervision of the shoeing of the animals. 
Horseshoers have the rank of corporal, sergeant, and vice first 
ergeant. Suitable men from the mounted branches receive 
instruction and training (after a service with troops of at least 
ix months) at one of a number of existing schools for farriers and 
horseshoers. 

Veterinary officers are supplied from graduates of the Military 
Veterinary Academy at Berlin. Entrance to this academy is 
conditional upon the possession of a certificate from a gymnasium 
or institution of similar grade. A six-months service with troops 

eterinary aspirants is required. During this time, they 


r 


receive some training in horseshoeing, after which they are 
ransferred to the school for farriers and horseshoers at Berlin. 
Upon passing a satisfactory examination, they receive a certificate 

| are furloughed to the reserve and enter the Military Veteri- 
nary Academy as students. Upon graduation, they are appointed 
Under-Veterinarians.’ 


‘ 
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The organization of the veterinary corps is similar to that of 
medical corps, the corps veterinarian having the rank of col 
The recent Army bill provides for an enlargement of the Milit 
Veterinary Academy. 


CHAPLAINS. 


Military service or duty on Sundays or on church festival 
permitted only to a limited extent. Soldiers should attend 
gious service at least once a month. Only guard and order! 
messenger duty is allowed to interfere with the voluntary ch: 
attendance on Sunday. or church festivals. 

Religious matters are looked after by military chaplair 
whom there are several in each division. A few of the 
garrisons have also garrison chaplains. In smaller garri 
local clergymen look after the spiritual welfare of the tro 
This department is supervised by the head chaplain at 
headquarters. At the head of each denomination is a cha)! 
general (Feldpre ybst). 


ADMINISTRATION OF MILITARY JUSTICE. 


Offenses prejudicial to good order and military discipline, 
covered in the military criminal code, as well as other light ca 
military offenses, are handled by immediate superiors, whx 
invested with power of disciplinary punishment, from the com 
commander up. 

More serious offenses are brought before the different inf 
and superior courts-martial. Confinement sentences, if 
simple cases of arrest or by law requiring execution in a civil per 
institution, are executed in military prisons located in cert 
fortresses. 

In addition to the General Court-Martial for officers, ther 
the Court of Honor (Ehrengericht). This is not a court in 
strict sense of the word, as it. has no power to pronounce a la 
sentence. It is more in the nature of a board of investigation 
recommendation. Its functions are invoked in the case of act 
neglects on the part of officers for which (while subject to discipl- 
nary or military court-mart al proceedings) the punishment 
not include dismissal, but which, according to the standards of t! 
corps of officers, should result in the separation of the offender 
from the service. In cases where there is court-martial trial 


Court of Honor acts subsequently to the trial. There are separat 




















a 
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Courts of Honor for field officers and for captains and lieutenants 
len members constitute a quorum. In connection with the Court 





Honor, there exist a Council of Honor (Ehrenrat). This is 

nosed of three officers from the regular members of the Court 
Honor, elected annually. 

It is the right and duty of the Council of Honor to watch over 

conduct of the officers (not, however, in the nature of spying 

thing of the sort), to intervene with advice and caution, and 

ise action by the Court of Honor becomes necessary, to prepar‘ 

case and to conduct the trial. 

The method of procedure of the Court of Honor much resembles 

of a court-martial. The result of its deliberations may be 

equittal, in which case the matter is closed, or a recommenda- 

tion for a reprimand, discharge, or dismissal, all of which require 
ipproval by the Emperor. 

Duelling is forbidden by law. Challenging, accepting a chal- 

lenge, and carrying challenges are punishable offences. It is the 

ire of the Emperor that duels be prevented in the future more 

they have been in the past and that Councils of Honor 

ene and the action of Courts of Honor be invoked to prevent 


Complaints of officers and men. 


Complaints must be against superiors; they cannot be made 
‘inst inferiors or subordinates, and must be concerning an 
fficial act which causes the subordinate to feel himself personally 
officially wronged. To submit a complaint is a right of a 
ubordinate, not a duty. On the assumption that in a well- 
regulated army superiors are not ordinarily guilty of treatment of 
bordinates which would give ground for just complaint and that 
ubordinates should not be excessively sensitive, certain require- 


"+ 


or restrictions are imposed in the exercise of the right of 


omplaint. The complaint must be preferred in a certain manner 
| form, and within a certain time. It cannot be made on the 
1 ime day on which the alleged cause for complaint occurred but 
7 t be made within three days or not at all. Exceptions to this 
quirement are rarely authorized. The next superior of the 
cr against whom complaint is made, must first be notified of 
the intention of lodging a complaint before any other steps can be 
by the complainant. On the day following the occurrence 


he alleged cause for complaint, the aggrieved party chooses a 
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mediator, usually an older or more experienced officer (servi 
mediator is not compulsory), and an attempt is made by th 
to bring about an adjustment by asking reparation on the | 
the offending superior. If this is denied and the aggrieved par: 
not willing to drop the matter, official complaint is regu 
preferred and decided by the superior of the officer complair 
Appeal from this officer’s decision is authorized. If apy. 
found groundless, disciplinary action usually follows. 

To urge the making a complaint is punishable. 

For a superior to prevent the making of a complaint by thr: 
ing subordinates with unfavorable consequences is puni 
with five years’ imprisonment. 


FORTRESSES. 


The fixed defenses maintained by the German Empire 
from naval ports and coast defenses) belong to two distinct e; 
in the military policy of the state. In the first period (ro 
1871-1899), which is characterized by the development 
offensive spirit, the fortresses, except on the French and Ru 
frontiers, were reduced to a minimum. In the interior 
Spandau, Custrin, Magdeburg, Ingolstadt and Ulm were : 
tained as defensive supporting points, and similarly on the R 
which was formerly studded with fortresses from Basel to 
merich, the defenses were limited to New Breisach, Germers! 
Mainz, Coblenz, Cologne, and Wesel, all of a “barrier’’ char 
and not organized specially as centers of activity for field an 
The French frontier, and to a less extent the Russian, were or 


ized offensively. Metz, already surrounded by the French wit! 
a girdle of forts, was extended and completed as a great intrenched 


camp, and Strassburg, which in 1870 possessed no outlying wor! 
was similarly expanded, though the latter was regarded an i1 


ment of defense rather than of attack. On the Russian frontier 


Konigsberg, Danzig, Thorn, Posen, Glogau were modernized 
improved. 
From 1899, however, Germany began to pay more attentio 


her fixed defenses, and in the next years a long line of fortification 


came into existence on the French frontier, the position 
strength of which were regulated with special regard to a 
strategic disposition of the field armies and to the number and 
of the “Strategic Railway Stations’ which were construct 
about the same time. Thus, the creation of a new series of 
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<tending from Thionville (Diedenhofen) to Metz and thence 
ith-eastward, was coupled with the construction of twelve 
egic railway stations between Cologne and the Belgian fron- 
and later—the so-called “fundamental plan” of operations 
inst France having apparently undergone modifications in 
equence of changes in the foreign relations of the German 
overnment—an immense strategic railway station was under- 
taken at Saarburg on the right rear of Thionville and well away 
om the French frontier, and many important new works both of 
tification and of railway construction were begun in upper 
wee between Colmar and Basel. 
The coast defences include, besides the great naval ports of 
Wilhelmshaven on the North Sea and Kiel on the Baltic, Danzig, 
illau, Memel, Friedrichsort, Cuxhaven, Geestemtinde, and 
nemunde. 
RECRUITMENT OF OFFICERS. 
I. In the Active Army. 


In time of peace officers are obtained principally from two 
1. From the Corps of Cadets; 
2. From young men of education and culture who enter the 


army as Fahnenjunkers (ensigns). 


Appointment as a commissioned officer must be preceded by 
appointment as Fahnrich (ensign). Appointment as Fahnrich is 
onditional upon: 


a) Educational qualifications: diploma from a Gymnasium, 
Real Gymnasium, Ober Realschule, Corps of Cadets, or 
passing the Fdhnrich examination; 

Certificate of conduct, adaptability and proficiency after 
at least six months’ service with troops. 
Appointment as commissioned officer is conditional upon: 

a) Attendance at a “War School’”’ (in exceptional cases this 
may be dispensed with, for instance, where a candidate 
has studied several terms at a higher educational insti- 
tution) ; 

Passing the “‘ Officers’ Examination” at a ‘‘ War School”’ 
or as a member of the Selekta (a Selektaner) ; 

A favorable endorsement or certificate from the troop 
unit to which attached; 

Election by the officers of the regiment. 
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Promotion of officers is, as a rule, according to seniority, d 
mined by length of service in the regiment or branch of se1 
except that up to include the grade of field officer, there is a liz 
amount of promotion by selection, namely by selection 
General Staff. From field officer up, promotion by selectio: 
longer takes place. If the senior is not considered qualifi 


is passed over and must retire. This is really promotio 


seniority with elimination 
IT. In the Reserve. 

Here officers are supplied from: 

1. Former One-Year Volunteers possessing a certificate att: 
the possession of the required qualifications. This certificats 
have been obtained at the time of discharge from the Active A: 
or it may have been subsequently earned by further volw 
training. 

2. From officers of the Active Army who pass to the “ fur] 
status.’ 


III. In the Landwehr. 


1. From officers of the Active Army and of the Reserv: 
pass to the Landwehr. 

2. From Landwehr aspirants who qualify for and are prot 
to Landwehr officers 

The election of new officers by the corps of officers wa 
duced in the Prussian army in 1808. Through it, the aristoc: 
character of the German army is maintained. For conspi 
bravery or conduct on the field of battle, recommendations | 
commission may be made. But here also, such a recommendat: 
must be preceded by a vote of the officers of the regiment. 

Officers on the active list who, on account of age or disabi 
are required to leave the service, are entitled to a pension depe 
ing, in amount, on rank, length of service, character of disabilit 
Officers of the Reserve and Landwehr, upon reaching the requi 
statutory age, pass to the Landwehr or the Landsturm, respecti 
if they do not desire to continue in the Reserve or Landi 
Should they become disabled in the line of duty, they are ent 
to the same pensions as officers of the Active Army. 

THE NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


I. Method of appointment 
1. In the Active Army. 





“"{ 
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From Kapitulanten (re-enlisted men), recommended by the 
npany commander to the regimental commander. Upon first 
enlistment, a bonus of M 50 is paid, if re-enlistment is for one 
If re-enlistment is for two years, M 100 is paid as bonu 


’ 
‘ 


e-enlistments are usually for one year. No bonus is paid to the 

nitary personnel nor to officers’ attendants upon re-enlistment 
From the best pupils of the noncommissioned officers’ 

hools for infantry, artillery, pioneers, and communication 


Vacancies occurring between March 1 and April 2, and 


7 ' 
OOS 


tween the date of the transfer to the Reserve of the trained men 
the fall and October 2, can not be filled from Aapitulanten 
nie there are no graduates from noncommissioned officers’ 
hools available. The other remaining graduates of the non 
nmissioned officers’ schools are assigned the army as _ lanc: 
‘yorals or privates and receive promotion as they becom: 
ualified and vacancies occur. 

From re-enlisted men of other units, with ther consent 

promotion of Kapitulanten to the position of noncommissioned 


+ 


r, when vacancies exist, is based upon selection according to 


r 


1 


ification and not upon length of service. Length of servic 
this connection is only considered when there are candidate 
herwise equally well qualified. 
As additional noncommissioned officers, without the in- 
creased pay, may be appointed: 
Qualified re-enlisted men after two years’ service as such, 
provided no regular vacancies exist; 
lk ahnenjunker, when no vacancies exist. As vacancies occur 
these additional appointments terminate and become regular; 
One-Year Volunteers with good conduct record, sufficient 
professional knowledge, and at least nine months’ service 
Noncommissioned officers after five and one-half years’ service 
uch are promoted to the grade of sergeant. If seniors in point 
length of service are not considered qual fied, juniors who ari 
qualified are promoted over them. 
When the position of vice first sergeant becomes vacant, on 
ount of its importance, the best qualified of the noncommis- 
ned officers of a company is promoted to the position irrespective 
of length of service. In the cavalry, such vacancies are filled from 
regiment. Sergeants of nine years’ service receive the pay and 
lowances, without the rank, of vice first sergeants. Each com- 
y may have an additional vice first sergeant with rank and pay, 
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appointed from the sergeants in the company of nine ) 
service. After fifteen years of service, sergeants may be pron 
vice first sergeants. 

The position of first sergeant, being one of great importanc 
greatest care is exercised in filling it. If there is no suitabl 
commissioned officer in the company, choice is made fron 
battalion or regiment. 

Recommendations for the promotion of noncommi 
officers are made by the company commander. The pron 
is made by the regimental or “independent battalion’? comma: 
except in the Guard, where the promotion to first sergeant i 
by the Emperor. 


2. In the Reserve and the Landwehr. 


(a) From noncommissioned officers leaving the Activ: 
who are of reserve or Landwehr age, respectively, and w! 
physically qualified. 

(b) From lance corporals and privates passing from the A 
Army to the Reserve or Landwehr, who, upon leavin; 
Active Army, qualified for promotion to noncommis 
officers in the Reserve or Landwehr. 

(c) From former One-Year Volunteers who are not qua 
for Reserve officers but who are qualified for Reserv: 
commissioned officers. 

(d) From privates of the Reserve and Landwehr who 
shown their suitability during preceding training periods 
public-school teachers, especially, are to be trained for th: 
tion of noncommissioned officers of the furlough contingen! 


Il. Method of separation from the Active Army. 


In general, privates after completing the prescribed peri 
active service, usually pass to the Reserve in the fall after 
maneuvers. Ifonaccount of disability separation becomes 1 
sary sooner, the men concerned receive a pension during th: 
tinuance of the disability. Special and detailed regulati 
govern the different cases. 

Noncommissioned officers who become disabled in the set 
receive a pension according to the nature of the disability and 
ing its continuation. 

Those who serve twelve vears or longer receive a “servi 
premium” of 1500 M (until recently 1000 M) and are entitl 
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the “civil employment guarantee."” Those who cannot be given 
the “civil employment guarantee’’ receive a money payment of 
20 Mamonth. A waiver of the claim to the “civil employment 
uarantee’’ entitles the soldier to a cash payment of 3000 M (until 
ently 1,500 M). As service in the Active Army can begin with 
completion of the eighteenth year, a man may leave the service 
prime of young manhood with a provision from the govern- 
t for life or a cash payment of 4,500 M. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


® 


The third Great Need of the Nation. 


A Knowledge of Military History. 


® 
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The Heritage. 





Lord, for a thousand leagues the land 

Runs with the westering light, and we 
This heritage beneath Thy hand 

Would hold unstained from sea to sea. 
Grant us the truth that maketh free 

To know, and under palm or pine, 
Honour in manhood unto Thee 

The splendor of this gift of Thine. 


Not unto us decreed Thy will 
Kingdoms and isles from main to main, 
Unthinkingly to plant and till 
For easeful sloth, for sordid gain, 
But a proud birthright to maintain, 
To breed up men about our fires 
Strong or for peril or for pain, 
Hewn in the likeness of our sires 


j 


But we abhor the name of strife, 
The viol’s noise is in our halls, 
We drink, we feast, we take to wife, 
There is no watchman on the walls, 
No thought our fatted ease appals 
Of Need, with iron fangs and hard 
Ah, he to whom a treasure falls 
Must guard, and guard, and yet still guard! 





Lord, save us from our folly, save 
Us from the surfeit of the years; 
Dulled are we all to heed the wave 
Of War, and ignorant of fears. 
If we must sink in shame and tears 
Guide Thou across the ghastly fen, 
But spare this woe that blights and sears, 
This want—the want of arméd men! 


Grant us—least ill of those about 
Like men to pay for manly sin; 
Who best doth meet the foe without, 

Best can repel the foe within. 
Forbid it that for heaping bin, 

O'erflowing vat and stamping stall, 
And our besotted thought therein, 

We fall but as the ox doth fall. 


Lift up, O Lord, our laggard feet 
Out of the quagmire’s clogging sands. 
O make them swift to run and meet 
The trumpet and her high commands! 
Give us to grip with mailéd hands 
The mailed messengers of Fate, 
The glory of the sword that stands 
Before the foemen in the gate! 
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The trust in chance, the trust in gold, 
And all the base imaginings 
That in the market-place are told, 
Give us to know for shameful things; 
And without empty vaporings, 
Or braggart words, or money-pride, 
To say, to Peril’s poising wings, 
‘‘We are fore-armed, and here abide.” 


Be all this land to every blow 
Fenced like a knight from head to heel, 
Be every man-chi d bred to know 
Usage and honour of the steel 
For aye, O Lord, through woe and weal, 
Till Thy War-Angels close the page 
Of Time and War, O guard and seal 
Our land to us, our heritage! 
E. Sutton. \ 
aq ~ 


General Pershing’s Opinion of Infantry. 


irig.-Gen. John J. Pershing, commanding the Eighth brigade, 
an order on the work of the infantry, says in part: 

(he importance of well-trained infantry as the prime essential 
military success can hardly be overestimated. Infantry capable 

f meeting the requirements of modern war can be created only 
the most painstaking and intelligent instruction of the indi 

idual in all that pertains to the duties of the soldier. The neg- 

t of any phase of his training may cause disaster. ‘The length 
time necessary to transform inexperienced recruits into organ 
ized bodies of efficient soldiery cannot be laid down with pre 
sion, but is generally underestimated. It necessarily depends 
ipon the aptitude of men, the ability of the officers to teach and 
ipply correct principles, and upon the opportunities afforded for 
mtinuous and systematic practice. 

'o obtain the highest standard of discipline and training in 
time of peace, there should be some incentive for both officers 
nd men. This may often be inspired through friendly rivalry 

tween individuals and organizations ; by stimulating in the sol 
lier a pride in the profession of arms; and by convincing him 

self-discipline, the habit of obedience, and well-developed 

cles are most valuable assets in any walk of life. To awaken 

the mind of the soldier a live interest in his education and 

traming, and to stir into action the higher instincts of his nature, 

hould be the aim of every officer who aspires to become a real 
leader of men, 





® 


Resolutions, Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. 


lhereas, It has been brought to the attention of the Buffalo 
Chamber of Commerce that the War Department of the United 
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States has made certain recommendations to the Congress o 
United States for the reorganizing and strengthening oj 
United States Army, in order that the Army may be broug 
a proper standard of efficiency, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United States be 
to reorganize and strength our Regular Army, so tha 
maximum efficiency possible may be obtained, and_ that 
laws as are adopted in particular provide: 

1. That the Mobile Army at home comprise at least thre 
Infantry Divisions and one Cavalry Division. 

2. That sufficient number of officers and men be added | 
Army to make possible the organization of the three divisio 
Infantry and one Cavalry Division and still have remaining 
cient troops for service abroad and coast defense, ete. 

3. That sufficient number of men be added to the Infant: 
that each company of the forty regiments needed shall hay 
less than 100 men in order that when expanded to war str 
a proper nucleus of trained men may be available to preven: 
of efficiency ; and be it further 

Resolved, That a eopy of these resolutions be sent 
Honorable Elihu Root, the Honorable James A. O’Gorma: 
Honorable Robert H. Gittins, the Chairman of the Militar, 
fairs Committee of the United States Senate, the Chairm 
the Military Affairs Committee of the House of Representa 
and to the Honorable Lindley M. Garrison, Secretary of Wa: 

®@ 
Drill Program. 


1. The inclosed drill program and tactical situations wer 
pared for Colonel Erle D. Lace, Ist Infantry, Minnesota 
tional Guard; the paper is one of a series covering infantry) 
tacks in the zones of distant, long, effective and short range ly 
tile artillery fire. 

2. It is hoped that you may find room for it in the Jour 
with a view to inducing other officers to submit drill prog: 
we need them. 

ARTHUR JOHNSON 
Major, 22d Infant) 
REGIMENT. 
Equipment: Omit pack, rations, and ammunition. 
Exercises: (a) Close order, I. D. R., 334, 337, 340-341. 
(b) The regiment in march; shorten column 
take formation suitable in a position of rer 
vous. I. D. R., 339. F.S. R., 261. 
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The colonel’s order for attack, I. D. R., 342; the 
regiment advances in the zone of distant range of 
hostile artillery fire. I. D. R., 425-430, 449-452. 
F. S. R., 255, 261. Balck, 118-121, 316-324. 
S. A. F. M. (1913), 212. 

ite.—During the advance, situations (typewritten) should be 

1 to majors and captains for decision and action. 

EXAMPLES. 

ation ©: (To majors and captains at range 4,800). 

The regiment will move by the right flank 300 yards ; 

then resume the advance on the assigned objective. 
jived: Make the situation known to your men, then take 
action on signal from your major. 
Situation 2: (To majors and captains at range 4,700). 

A tree, prominent in the landscape, is 150 yards di- 
rectly in your front. (Any prominent object may 
be designated. ) 

iived: Make situation known to your men, and take the 
necessary precautions in passing the object. 
tyation 3: (To majors and captains at range 4,500). 

The ground in your front rises with a slope of & 
degrees; it is falling with respect to the line of 
sight of the hostile artillery observers, the crest 
of the slope is 200 yards distant, directly in your 
front. 

Required: Make the situation known to your men, then advance 
in suitable formation to minimize loss if fired upon. 
Situation 4: (To majors and captains at range 4,600). 

The ground in your front falls with a slope of 10 
degrees; it is rising with respect to the line of 
sight of hostile artillery observers ; cover is scant. 

Xequired: Make the situation known to your men; then advance 
in suitable formation to minimize loss if fired on. 
m 5: (To majors and captains at range 4,500). 

A troop of cavalry (friendly) trots across your di- 
recting line, within a hundred yards of you; you 
are moving forward on ground that furnishes 
scant cover from view of hostile artillery ob- 
servers. 

‘ired: Make situation known to your men; then take action. 
®D 
A Pacifist Parable. 


\ teacher trying to impress on her children the rightness of 
Iness toward all animals took them for a walk to bring the 


lesson home to them. 
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Hearing a scream from little Johnny, she asked: “What 
matter, Johnny ?” 

“T’ve been sitting on a hornet,” was the tearful response 
I'm afraid I’ve hurt the poor thing.”—The Delineato) 

Somehow this reminds us at this time of Mr. Carnegi 
Dr. Jordan, who lately abolished war.—Chicago Tribune 
21, 1914. 


® 


American Historical Association. 

A prize has been offered by the American Historical As 
tion for which it is hoped Infantry Officers will compete 
conditions of award are as follows: 

A prize of $200 will be awarded by the American [ist 
Association in 1915 for the best unpublished monograph it 
tary history submitted to the Committee before September 1, 

I. The monograph must be based upon independent and 
nal investigation into some field of the military history 
United States. While the Committee will receive any sch 
work on any American war, it would suggest that in the sel 


of topics for investigation preference be given to the Civil 


The monograph may deal with a campaign, a battle, a pha 


aspect of a campaign or battle, with the fortunes of a 
or division during a battle, or with such subjects as the nv 
tion or organization of volunteer forces, the material, trans; 
tion, or food supply of an army, or strategy and military | 

Il. The monograph must be a_ distinct contributior 
knowledge. 

Ill. The monograph must (1) be based upon exhaustiv: 
search, (2) conform to the canons of historical criticism, 
presented in scientific form, (4) contain exact reference 
sources and secondary works, and (5) be accompanied by 
critical bibliography. 

IV. The monograph should not exceed one thousand \ 
in length. The manuscript should be typewritten, and must 
neat, correct, and in form ready for the printer. 

(In the typewriting of essays competitors are urged to u 
strong, rather heavy paper of letter size; to have both text 
notes double spaced; to number the notes consecutively for « 
chapter, and to insert each note in the text immediately aft: 
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which its index number occurs, separating the note from 
text by lines above and below extending across the page. In 
reviating the titles of works, care should be taken to make the 
reviations clear, consistent, and self-explanatory. ) 

In making the award, the Committee will consider not only 
rch, accuracy, and originality, but also clearness of expres 
logical arrangement, and literary form. The prize will not 
iwarded unless the work submitted shall be of a high degree 

ellence. 

The successful monograph shall remain the property of 
wuthor. The American [listorical Association assumes no 
sibility for publication of the prize essay, but the Commit 

already received offers respecting Its publication which 
he communicated to the winner of the prize. 


The monograph must be accompanied by the name and 


lress of the author, in a sealed envelope, and a short introduc 


g forth the character of the material and the purpose 


dress all correspondence relative to the Military 


History 
to Captain A. 


1.. Conger, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
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The Service of Information*t 
A Practical Study. 


By Captain J. Raoult de Rudeval, 2d (French) Infant: 
INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


HE regulations of December, 1904, in treating the 
of infantry tactics say: 


It is especially by the study of and reflexion upon the | 
drawn from the latest wars that commanders can prepare | 
selves for the complete accomplishment of the duties whic! 
devolve upon them on the field of battle. 


Following this precept, I have sought the numerous lesson 
can easily be drawn by a company officer from the occurre: 
the Russo-Japanese and earlier wars. Numerous are the 
of the brilliant examples we can draw upon, but I have 
many of them apparently unexplored and still unexplai: 
spite of their importance. Having turned my attention to t! 
I now wish to set forth in this study the discoveries I have n 
facts interesting to the junior officer who may be called vy 
cooperate within his modest province in the work of as 
victory for the command to which he belongs. 


* Translated by Ist Lieut. Benjamin F. Castle, Infantry, March 20 
from Etude Pratique du Service des Renseignements; Paris: Henri ( 
Lavauzelle. 

¢ Although our own Field Service Regulations mention the sourc« 
formation considered in the foregoing study, the treatment of them and 
methods of collecting information, considered as they are in a few brict 
graphs, are not calculated to impress the American military student wit 
true importance. 

The impression they give the line officer is apt to confirm his belief 1 
collection of information is a function lying outside his sphere of acti’ 
matter to be attended to by specially trained individuals working ur 
direction of a special bureau or department of the staff. 

A reading of Captain de Rudeval’s study will be of value to ever 
officer if it does nothing more than remove this impression and reveal | 
his responsibility for the preparation of himself and his subordina 
intelligent performance of his own and their réles in the service of infor: 

It appears that we have neglected the training that the author mak« 
for, and as his historical examples conclusively show the importance 
instruction, it cannot be doubted that more general preparation in our 
for this ever present feature ot war would increase the efficiency of our li 
troops and give them an added value to their commanders.—The Translator 
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Competent authorities are unanimous in their belief that one of 
reasons for the constant superiority and unbroken success of 
the Japanese was their marvelously complete knowledge of the 
eondition, movements, and even the intentions of the Russians. 
Their field service regulations, having been brought up to date to 
nform to the teachings of the war in Manchuria, presents as a 
orimary principle in the chapter entitled “Information and 
Reports” the following: 
To insure orders being issued expeditiously, it is of the first 
mportance that higher commanders have full and exact infor- 
ition of the situation. 


It appears superfluous, however, to affirm the necessity of being 

well informed—that is a military axiom. It is an old saying that 

me man forewarned is worth two in ignorance ‘To know is to 
mquer”’ is another aphorism which we might coin for application 
the conditions of war. 

A recent example will show how important is timely information 

the enemy, and the far reaching effect it can have. 

On the 22d of February, 1905, the troops of the II Manchurian 
Army were informed that the offensive would soon be taken. The 
objective was announced and by a later order issued on the morning 

February 24, the time for the advance was set for dawn of the 
llowing day. This same day, the 24th, the Russian General 
aff learned through its secret agents that the Japanese were 

informed of the projected movement and had massed con- 
iderable force in front of the Il Army. Alarmed at this news, 
General Kuropatkin sent General Oukhatch-Ogorov tch, chief 

elligence officer, in haste to General Kaulbars, commanding the 
ll Army, with the following order: “‘ Report to General Kaulbars 
what you have told me agto the enemy’s knowledge of our plans, 
and tell him that I believe he should duly consider whether or not 

der the circumstances it will be wise to carry out his original 
ntentions.”’ Later, General Kuropatkin informed General Kaul- 
ars that if he adhered to his original plan for attack, he would 
have only his own troops at his disposal and could not expect 


upport 


} 


from the strategic reserve. Consequently, the plan for 
taking up the offensive was abandoned. The Russians were then 


) 


iable to decide on a plan of action, and once more they fell into 


1 
th 


he defensive attitude, awaiting the pleasure of the Japanese. 
Pe rhap 


subsequent events would have been entirely different, if 
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the Russians had not been advised of their opponents’ kno 
of the plans and of their readiness to parry the first offensive 

Unfortunately, the methods employed by the intelligence d 
ments of the belligerents in the war in Manchuria are know: 
in a confused way. The Japanese frankly say that they |} 
intention of revealing their system to foreigners and m: 
pretence of having waged the war for the instruction of th 
of other nations. 

Press writers have attributed the reverse of the Russia 
large measure to the non-existence of an information depai 
We now know that this is not correct. For, pre fiting by the 
received fre ym the Japanese who are experts in the science 
mation, the Russians organized little by little a service o 
mation that at the end of the war was of positive value 1 
Their attempts in this direction, pushed forward with g 


by improvised detachments, clearly prove that our alli 


appreciated the prime importance, the absolute nec« 
might say, of an information service. 

“Why,” I asked of one who has made a study of the ta 
this war, “why did the Russians neglect this service, the imp: 
of which you believe to be so great?” 

“The Russiaus,”’ he replied, “made the great mistake of 1 
ing it at the beginning of the war because of their confid 
their excellent cavalry on which they relied as a source ot! 
worthy information. The Japanese undoubtedly made cor 
and methodical provision for their service of information, | 
have jealously guarded the secrets of its organizatior 
methods of operation. We know only the results ob 
perhaps later we may learn the methods employed to secu 
However, these methods are undoubtedly those employed | 
instructors, the Germans, in 1870.”’ 

These last words reminded me of a statement said to ha 
made by William I of Germany. It appears that a few 
before his death, in receiving a French general whose fan 
nections gave him occasion for a visit to Germany each y 
old emperor expressed his great admiration for the braver 
French soldier, but added that in spite of this, our arm 
again be defeated by the Germans, if war between the tw 
tries should ever take place. He said that success in war d 
not only on morale but on organization and that in tl 
respect there was no comparison between the German 





Germans and Japanese, and it 


1905 


Th 


on, because he knew by experience the indisputable supe- 
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Without doubt the old monarch did not 


“organization of the army" but in 


armies. 
what he meant by 

the account of his remarks, I was led by a natural associa- 
deas mentally to place in juxtaposition French and Rus- 
eemed to me that the lack of 


with which we have been accustomed to regard the 
of information was undoubtedly one of the mysteriou 
why the German emperor could so confidently say that on 
t of their organization, our armies would surely be defeated. 


he could be especially confident in the correctness of his 


army that inwar avails itself of all methods and means 
I have concluded, then, 
worthy 


of an 
iseful, whatever their nature. 
much as the Japanese had shown themsel\ 


f their German masters, a study of the war of 1870-71 would 


ie best means of extending the lessons of the war of 1904 


| therefore examine carefully into the methods employed in 


vo wars and shall try to show how line officers within their 


phere can, when the opportunity arises, baffle the hidden 


em otf their cunning adversaries 
ll pass over the organization of the service, and after having 
fly and rapidly reviewed its history, I shall set forth the methods 
marily employed, dwelling principally on those within our 
nd indicating either how we ourselves can use them or how 
prevent their use by the enemy. 
mation is a great and mysterious dame; I shall not attempt 
the veil of secrecy which constitutes perhaps her chief 
on; I shall simply study her habitual methods and wiles to 
that she may not deceive us when acting for our adversary. 


] 
also state the numberless minor services we can perform 


will render us invaluable to the command of which we are 


Der 


PaRT ONE. GENERAL STUDY. 


CHAPTER Il. 


OUTLINE. METHODS EMPLOYED. 


having set forth at length in his ‘Studies of War”’ the 
hat enter into the outline which I am about to present, 


General Lewal concludes by saying: “I have just sketched the 


After 
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barest outlines of the manifold branches of the science of 
mation; I have not tried to give an exact idea of them but 
a hint as to the immensity of the task presented in their cor 
coordination.” 


According to field service regulations, the task of keepir 


command informed with regard to all these particulars fall 
cavalry. Can it perform this task and if so to what extent ’ 

Although the question has been thoroughly discussed, th 
ing authorities are not in agreement. Therefore, followin; 
outline set forth above, I shall confine myself to a cate; 
answer which will be obtained by an examination of the w 
1870 and 1905. 

To obtain information of the first class (that concernir 
enemy), it is necessary before the outbreak of war to n 
study of the military organizations of all countries—more particu- 
larly those with whom we are most likely to have war 
composition and strength of their armies, armament, uni! 
instruction, tactical methods, morale, discipline, the charactcrist: 
of the higher commanders, etc., must be learned, forming as Colo: 
Rollin says, ‘a permanent inventory of the material and 
resources of the foreign nation.’” Much information of this 
not at all secret and can be obtained from public official docu: 
and the reports of war ministers. Certain information, how 
as for example that pertaining to the morale of the troo; 
system of mobilization of the armies and their concentration 
frontier in case of war, the plan of initial operations, etc., i 
secret and, although knowing the location of the lines of railro 
communication and the distribution of the points of debarkatior 
one can have but a vague idea of the real plans. It is the dut 
ambassadors and military attachés to furnish their government 
with the information included in this first class. (‘An ambas 
is only an honorable spy protected by international law.’’—Wic: 
fort, ‘The Ambassador and His Functions.’’) However, a 
cannot always obtain complete and detailed information on m 
of the important questions, recourse must be had to the servic 
secret agents. 

Much time and labor is required to collect and classify th: 
formation under this head, and it is quite necessary to perfect th 
necessary organization and to commence the task in time of pea 

As soon as actual operations commence, new and more importat! 





- 


Dinis 
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questions arise: Where will the enemy be found and in what 
force? What is he doing? What are his plans, etc. ? 

Without doubt, at least according to all military teachings, the 
best if not the only means of obtaining the answer to these ques- 
tions lies in pushing forward the cavalry—“‘the eyes of the army.” 
But it is entirely possible that this arm may find it impossible to 
olve completely a problem so extensive, and be unequal to such 
an overwhelming task as it may prove to be. History shows that 
such has been the case. For example, in 1870 the strong German 
cavalry, although working at an especial advantage by reason of 
the weakness of the French cavalry, was never able satisfactorily 
to perform the service of information. 

We read in the text by the German Great General Staff that 
‘it is the clear and precise information obtained by the tireless 
cavalry that furnishes to the commander-in-chief the principal 
basis for his most important decisions.’’ But it is sufficient to 
read the German report of the war (1870) to see that their cavalry 
very seldom sent in information in time to be of use. At the 
beginning of the war, it was timid; it lost contact the evening of 
the 6th of August. The German General Staff itself admits this; 
“the evacuation by the French of Upper and Lower Alsace had 
broken all contact almost immediately after the battle of Worth, 
and the General Staff found itself almost reduced to dependence 
on the uncertain information obtained from agents or through 
newspapers.” 

Before and after Rezonville, the Germans believed us on the 
march to Chalons when we had not left the vicinity of Metz. 
Referring to this situation, General Foch* says: 

The cavalry was not under control, Steinmetz considered it 
worthless; it lost itself in the territory which it was important for 
us to have reconnoitred, and even when guided, it was incapable 
ot penetrating the enemy’s covering detachments or of supplying 
reliable information. 

Nothing could be expected from such a conglomeration of 
deficiencies, but nevertheless, although we did not wish to do so, 
we were forced to depend upon at least a part of their reports. 
Moltke was forced to arrest his advance on account of lack of 
information of the enemy; he could learn nothing for several days, 
and when he decided to resume the advance (for to succeed in war 
an army must move), he advanced blindly; his plans were not 
based upon definite reports—he had no organization for obtaining 

but on suppositions or information from another source, 


them 


* “Maneuvering for the Battle.” 
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information that had been especially asked for and whi 
awaited from special agents in the enemy’s country. 

After Saint-Privat, the cavalry divisions hurrying aw 
ceded the III and IV Armies in their march toward Paris. 
theless, it was not from them but through a telegram from 
that the General Staff learned of the departure of the arn 
Chalons. 

The operations of the Army of the Loire were unknow: 
long time, although many cavalry divisions were scouri 
country. Finally in December, through reports from 
sources but not from their cavalry, the Germans learned 
movements of the troops intended for the relief of Belfort 

The war in Manchuria also furnishes us examples of 
conditions. In spite of the indisputable superiority « 
cavalry, the Russians did not always receive from it time! 
mation. 

The strength of the Japanese troops concentrated 
Wafangou on the 14th of June was not known, and infor 
of the turning movement executed by a division during t! 
of the 14-15 around the Russian right, though reported 
15th at 6:00 a.m., did not reach General Stackelberg until 
o’clock—that is to say, too late to permit his interfering 
movement. 

A few days later, the march made by the Japanese 
slipping away to the south of Gaitchou was not discovere: 

It is said that at Mukden General Nogi’s army remain 
cealed behind Oku’s force. When Nogi’s troops were un: 
and commenced their movement in echelon, the Russian ( 
unable to penetrate the screen formed by the Japanese « 
detachments, was unable to obtain any useful informati 
the result that Kuropatkin was led to believe that the m«: 
was not important. It was only on the 7th of March, \ 
battle was as good as lost, that he could at last, but all to 
appreciate fully the danger that threatened his right fla: 
principal line of communication. Better informed as we a1 
we know the small grounds on which are based the critici 
those who have reproached the Russian cavalry for its work 
occasion. As a matter of fact, as early as the 25th of Fel 
General Oukhatch-Ogorovitch, then chief intelligence off 


the Russians, had learned through his spies and had report 
“the Japanese have pushed forward into the valley of the L 
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detachments behind which is the army of General Nogi.”’ 
er, General Grekov, commanding the mounted detach- 
operating in that region, furnished the same information in 
orts on the 27th and 28th of February. Finally, on the 
March, a whole series of reports sent in by the cavalry 
howed that Nogi’s army was marching northward along 
Liao-Ho. The information service of the cavalry was, there- 
t in any way responsible for the defeat of Mukden in spite 
rary assertions of poorly informed writers and of those 
ck to belittle the importance of this arm 
hout doubt, the Russian cavalry did not measure up to the 
opinion of its efficiency that the military world held of it, 
it equal to the heavy task imposed upon it by the regula- 
but in its reconnaissances, some truly remarkable feat 
ecomplished on several occasions—certain organizations 
moving about in the very midst of the enemy’s column 
pa ‘sed 
‘ through the army of General Kuroki and the right of 
forces. Nearly all their reconnaissances were executed 
remarkable audacity, although frequently made over very 
terrain and in a hostile country whose language was not 
lerstood by the Russians and maps of which had not been 
ished their officers 
neral Martinov, Chief of Staff of the 3d Siberian Corps 
took part in the whole campaign from Wafangou to Muk- 
writing on this subject, says*: 
ervice of information and exploration, it is extremely 
for the cavalry, under actual conditions, to gain contact 
actual main body of the enemy and determine his di 
The Japanese army was ordinarily covered by a net- 
protecting detachments composed of infantry and cavalry 
ome cases supplied with artillery. These detachment 
the dominating heights, the crossroads, and _ principal 
Thus, the Japanese army was covered by a sort of 
that our cavalry, on account of the range and efficacy of the 
fire, could not pierce. The dispositions and movements 
Japanese troops behind this screen therefore remained 
vn 


da 


interesting to compare this statement of General Martinov’s 
conclusions drawn by a French authority, who, after 


Lessons Drawn from the Sad Experiences of the Russo-Japanese 
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criticising the German cavalry for its shortcomings duri: 
war of 1870, says: 


As a matter of fact, the limitations of the cavalry ar 
reached in campaign. Encountering the enemy’s forces, 
only their outlying elements and but rarely is able to see | 
or pierce his securing detachments. Information based o1 
reconnaissance is very evidently insufficient to form the ba 
the plans of the supreme commander. (Foch—‘ Maneu 
for the Battle.’’) 


Thus it appears for numerous reasons that the cavalry « 
supply all the information required. It must be supplement! 
special agents of the information service who will go ever 


who will see and hear all, and of whom it may be justly said 1] 


are “the ears’ of the army, the indispensable auxiliaric 
cavalry, who are its eyes. The Germans and the Japan 
care to provide for utilizing the services of these auxiliari¢ 


After the war of 1870, many writers declared that the experic: 


of this war had demonstrated beyond cavil the impossibilit 
obtaining complete information of the enemy by means of « 
reconnaissances and that the only means of obtaining it is by 

of a system of espionage. 

The war in Manchuria demonstrated the advantage 
system. The Japanese, worthy pupils of their German n 
employed their cavalry only for reconnaissance duty n 
hand and received from their numerous spies all the import 
information of the dispositions and plans within the Ru 
lines. ‘‘We had much cavalry and were poorly informed 
times and never had timely information,”’ writes General St 
berg. “Our adversaries had little cavalry, but their many 
agents kept them supplied with timely information alway 
plete.” 

If our regulations mention only the cavalry as a sour 
information, the “‘Manual for Officers of the General Stati 
least indicates other methods of obtaining it—method 
can and should be used by commanders—and it thus sets th 
of approval officially on the lessons of history and the teachn 
of warriors of all times. 


* * 
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Part Two—DeEtTAILED STuDY. 
CHAPTER | 
METHODS EMPLOYED BY AN INFORMATION SERVICE. 


Jomini says: 


A general should make use of every means to obtain information 
of the movements of the enemy, and to attain this end he should 
make use of reconnaissance parties, spies, officers’ patrols under 
capable officers, signal detachments, and finally of the services 
of experienced officers charged with conducting the examination 
of prisoners at the outposts. 


General Lewal, in his “Studies of War,”’ is more explicit; he 
divides the methods of investigation into two classes 

The first comprises the indirect methods of arriving at a know- 

dge of a particular situation—through the employment of 
intermediaries. The second division includes the means used to 
obtain information direct—in ascertaining facts by actual observa- 
tion, if not the true facts, at least what appear to be the facts 
Among the indirect methods and means are included: topo- 
graphical, statistical, and historical documents; public and 
private correspondence; the questioning of inhabitants, guides, 
prisoners, members of truce parties, and hostages; espionage 
The direct methods consist of the various reconnaissances of the 
infantry and cavalry and the individual reconnaissances of 


otmicers 


The German Field Service Regulations of the 22d of March, 
1908, (arts. 58, 59, 60), in enumerating the methods to be employed 
by the service of information, mention those given above and add 
to them the capture of balloons, carrier pigeons, the questioning 

{ the sick and wounded left behind by the enemy, and the exam- 
ination of documents found on killed or wounded officers and 
those captured. “All commanders,” they say, “each in his own 
phere should procure this own information and conduct recon- 


laissances.’’ 


The Japanese Regulations of the 14th of October, 1907—the 
fruit of the war—say: 


The information received direct by the headquarters forms the 


{ 
Das! 


for an estimate of the situation. That obtained by the 
service of information and the commanders of the various units in 
their respective spheres provides corroboration. . Im- 
portant information will be obtained from the inhabitants, by the 
eizure of newspapers, letters, telegrams, and other documents 
found in post-offices, ete. The interrogation of prisoners 
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and the sick and wounded left by the enemy as well as the e» 
nation of the papers in their possession must not be neglected 


Our “‘Vade-mecum of the General Staff Officer’ sets forth 
more completely the methods mentioned above, and in de 
upon a plan for my detailed study, I have followed its classifi: 
of the sources of information which the second division of 
general staff can and should draw from. 

With the intention of considering the matter from a poi 
view interesting and practicable for the regimental officer, | 
only touch upon the points more applicable to the general 
officer and shall seek to show how the line officers proper! 
structed can cooperate with the commander, whereas if untrai 
they might allow valuable opportunities for obtaining inforn 
escape. 

We can act not only on the offense in obtaining informati 
the enemy but likewise defensively in preventing the enem, 
obtaining information of us. For this reason, we should for 
our enlisted men and our noncommissioned officers, and 
be informed ourselves of the methods which may be employ: 
our adversary. 

It has therefore appeared to me expedient to note the ru 
war employed in the past by our adversaries of tomorrow a 
their oriental pupils in order that our troops may not be diy; 
by them in the future. 


CHAPTER Il. 
THE APPLICATION OF DATA COLLECTED IN TIME OF PEAC! 


War commencing without formal declaration or followi: 
closely on the severence of relations, and matters that den 
consideration and attention being so numerous at the beginnir 
of mobilization, it is impossible at such a time to prepare a pla: 
campaign. This is the work for the days of peace. 


In order to take into consideration in advance all possible lin 


of action and with these in mind to draw up a plan of cam; 
conforming to the actual circumstances of every phase of 
problem; in order to oppose later the disposition of the enem\ 
foil his plans as they are developed, it is necessary in advance 

the commencement of hostilities to have ascertained the small 
details of everything pertaining to the enemy and the futu 
theatre of operations. 
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The Germans covered the eastern part of our country with 
heir officers during the years preceding the war of 1870. These 
ents traveled as peasants or tourists. 

Several who professed to be fishing were surprised in the act of 
unding the Marne at various points; others were ostensibly 
naking sketches around Belfort and Langres; finally a military 
ersonage came to examine the principal crossings of our frontier 
ider the pretense of accompanying his daughter into the Vosye 

rde T that she might indulge her fondness for sketching mountain 


The Japanese took the same precautions before the war with 
ia. General Foukouchima, Assistant Chief of Staff for 
\arshal Oyama, drew up a plan of campaign based entirely on the 
ports of spies whom he had previously sent all over Manchuria. 
Well in advance of hostilities, Japanese officers disguised as 
merchants, traveling men, hair dressers, etc., were gathering in- 
formation of the theatre of war and moreover were engratiating 
themselves solidly with the inhabitants of the country and extend- 
ng a network of spies over the country in which the Russian army 
, unable to conceal a single one of its movements. t 
Napoleon thus draws up a system for this preliminary work: 
There will be in touch with the Emperor, two Counselors of 
State, secretaries of the cabinet. One of these will be in charge of 
the topographical division, of the war preparations, of the plans of 
ampaign, etc. . . . The other will be responsible for the 
tatistics relating to all the powers of Europe. 


I. Cartography. 

While it is necessary in order to make a plan of campaign to 
ve detailed knowledge of the future theatre of operations, at 
beginning of operations and during the war daily, hourly, and 
‘act information is required of everything. The best maps lack 
any details of military information that must be ascertained, for 
example, durability of roads, the time of floods for various water 
es, the capacity and condition of railroads etc.; they must 
fore be made complete by actual examination of the terrain 
all its attendant military features while on the march, in 
or in battle. The information that has been received 
through official channels should be personally verified and com- 

ted in its smallest details. 


* General Lewal—“ Studies of War.” 


| General Martinov—‘ Lessons from the Sad Experience of the Ru 
panese War." 
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In our service, it is the General Staff (Second Division 
prepares the control maps (cartes directrices), which are bas 


information gathered through its activities in time of peaci 


All military men have made or have ordered prepared, car 
and in advance of war these topographical studies; Napol 
correspondence is full of urgent demands for information o| 
nature in advance of each campaign which he undertook. 

The Germans made every effort to inform themselves 
these lines. 

The Japanese were also generally well supplied with special 
detailed maps of Manchuria. ‘The map of General Yamagout 
commanding the 3th Brigade, is perfect and completes that of t) 
Russian General Staff,’ writes Reginald Kann,* “‘all the Ru 
works are therein indicated in red crayon. , The redoubts and 
the wire entanglements of the fortifications of the Liao-\ 
redoubt were noted with an exactitude which I verified a few 
later. The Japanese General Staff had maintained conscienti 
and skilful spies in Manchuria for a long time.’ However 
regions in this territory had not been so well studied by the 
while the II Russian Army was on the offensive in January 1905 
the General Staff of General Mitchenko occupied a hous« 
according to the Chinese, had been abandoned by a Japa: 
general and his staff. Some of the officers’ baggage was found 
with it papers and maps, the latter being much poorer tha: 
Russian maps from which they had been partially copied. 

For their own part, our allies blamed themselves greatly for 1 
lack of suitable maps; such poor topographical work in a count: 
which they had occupied for such a long time showed great 
of foresight and appears inexcusable. In a general way, exceyti1 
a few regions (Liao-Yang, Mukden), their maps showed only ro 
directions, and even these were frequently inaccurately indicat 
for mountainous territory, they showed blank spaces instead of th 
configuration of the ground. This lack of topographical int 
mation seriously interfered with the operations of the east 
forces in the battles along the Sha-Ho in October. “Ent 
divisions wandered from their assigned routes and went in entire! 
different directions. Many days were devoted to reconnaissance 
in the endeavor to provide by hasty sketching, based on obser 
tion in the field, the details lacking in the maps supplied.’’t 

* “The Diary of a War Correspondent in the Far East.” 


t+ Captain Markov, General Staff—‘* Conférence a l’Académie d’état-ma 
Nicolas.” 
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2. Second Division—Historical and Statistical. 


A knowledge of the future field of operations is not all that is 
needed; this must be supplemented by observation of all the 
ircumstances of the campaign as it develops, in order that all the 

ons and knowledge which can be subsequently put to use can 
he taken advantage of. Napoleon, again, will furnish me an 

imple. ‘‘His Majesty,’’ wrote Berthier, “desires to have our 
nost detailed French books on the subjects of the campaigns of 

irles XII in Poland and Russia. A few works on the military 
nerations in those countries as well as a history of Courland would 
be equally useful.”’ 

Beside the strategical and tactical studies, the peace-time work 

certains the native qualities and propensities of the adversary of 
tomorrow and his characteristics. These studies of the past are 

npleted in the present and give us information concerning the 
al methods of the enemy, his organization, uniforms, methods 
the generals that will exercise command, etc., important 

tors which will have to be considered every day in arriving at a 


determination of the line of action to be followed to insure our 


t/ TV * 


Several years before the war of 1870, Prince Frederick Charles 
attempted to describe the French army in a book called “The 
Combat Methods of the French.” 

Complete knowledge of the Russian army and its hidden weak- 
nesses was undoubtedly the cause of the confidence of the Japanese 

confidence characterized by much boasting and_ foolish 
temerity. “Japan had made a most complete and careful study 
of her future adversary,”’ says Colonel Danilov.t 

It was not thus with the Russians, according to General 


Martinov: 


At a meeting of the Amateur Society of Military Science, a 
certain vice-consul, who had lived in Japan for a long time, showed 
that the Japanese, as true representatives of the yellow race, were 
brave only while successful and that on the contrary the slightest 
reverse would cause an uncontrollable panic among them. ue 
On my departure for the theatre of war, I received from the 


* 


Napoleon had placed in certain legations a box divided into compart- 
in each of these the responsible military secretary put maps showing the 
tations of the regiments and the generals, and these were kept up to date 
ording to the movements of the regiment concerned. Every month, a 
t of any such changes was made to the Chief of the General Staff and to 
Bureau of Exterior Relations. 
t Conference at the Academy of the General Staff. 
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General Staff a memorandum which stated that the Japanes: 
absolutely ignorant of military matters. Later during th 

we several times received new information from the headqu 
of the army relating to the organization and tactics of the Jap 
It was interesting to note how in these official bulletins refer: 
to our adversaries became more and more respectful in 

proportion to their victories over us. The information t] 

possessed before the war as to effective strength of the Jay 

was equally naive; the General Staff was assured that und 
circumstances could Japan put more than 150,000 troops i: 
field in Manchuria.* 


To realize the enormity of this error, one need only re« 
fact that after having sustained the numerous losses incick 
the preceding campaign, the Japanese were, notwithstandin 
to put 310,000 combatants in line at Mukden. 

Data relating to the population, products, government « 


country, etc., are necessary also to insure intelligent direct: 
military operations; but consideration of these points would | 
us outside of the purpose of this study, which aims only to 


sider the phases of the subject of concern to the line officer. 


CHAPTER III. 


UTILIZATION OF LOCAL AGENTS AND SECRET EMISSARIE 


Upon the outbreak of war, and even before, the official diplo- 
matic agents leave the country of the enemy. The work they | 
commenced goes on, however, and the service previously org 
is in active operation. New wheels are set in motion; new si 
of information manifest themselves. Line officers can then wit! 
their modest spheres make themselves useful in their tur 
shall particularly mention in this chapter the services which | 
can render. 

1. Information received from national agents in neutral countri: 

The official diplomatic agents residing in neutral territo: 
inhabitants of these countries, or special agents sent to 
gathering in all the news of interest to us, can furnish very valual! 
information. “The consuls,” directed Napoleon, ‘must 
stationed so as to form a chain of sentinels who are aware of al! tha! 
takes place and can keep us informed of all important matters 

History furnishes several instances of secret agents who | 


* General Martinov—‘ Some Lessons from the Sad Experience of the Ru 
Japanese War.”’ 
tT Correspondence. 
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nected themselves with newspapers in neutral countries whose 
pondents were authorized to follow the operations of the 

my’s army. It was from such an agent that Prince Frederick 

irles received information concerning the Austrian army the 
morning of the battle of Sadowa. This agent was connected 
th an English newspaper which was published in London and 
of whose correspondents was attached to the Austrian army. 
vas also by way of London that the German General Staff 
ceived telegraphic news of the march of MacMahon from Reims 
vard the east; the telegram repeated an announcement of a 
newspaper. 
In 1870, the Germans had for a long time had services of in- 
rmation everywhere in operation. In the neighboring countries 
f France, Belgium, England, Switzerland, Italy, and even in Spain, 
heir agents had been noted for their activity. 

\lore recently, the Japanese profiting by the lessons of the past, 
to it that the war correspondents who were permitted to fol- 
their armies—at a great distance—were prevented from seeing 

Their censorship was very rigid, and severe penalties 
inflicted upon anyone convicted of transmitting abroad 
ormation relating to the movements of their troops, formations 


their armies, ete. On the other hand, it is certain that they made 
use of information obtained by them through their agents 
tained in Russia or at least in Europe. 


In Germany, during the war in Manchuria, various accounts of 
the operations were published, the Russian troops were usually 
wccurately enumerated in these accounts (frequently even a com- 

battle order was published), but there never was any in- 

lormation as to the Japanese forces. It must not be forgotten 

many facts taken by themselves seem devoid of importance, 

when considered in connection with other information, they 

warrant the deduction of extremely important conclusions 

respecting the effective strength, distribution, and plans of the 
+ 


enomt 


2. Espionage. 
The agents maintained in neutral countries are insufficient to 
rovide us with the detailed information required to give us timely 
varning of the dispositions of the enemy. 
The cavalry, powerless to fulfill the overwhelming role assigned 
by the Regulations, must be seconded by agents whose 


scneral Martinov—“ Some lessons from the Sad Experience of the Russo 
apanese War.” 
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skillful eyes will see to the very centre of the hostile zone ai 
out the occurrences of importance to us, whose trained ear 
hear the slightest whisper of confidential plans and secret ord 
“Our knowledge of the situation is completed by means o/ 
espionage service and the service of information organized } 
commanders,” state the German Regulations of 1894. 

All the great captains have mentioned the usefulness 
espionage service. ‘“‘It is one of the most important parts « 
art of war,’ wrote Marshal Bugeaud,* ‘“‘the general who 
well how to employ it advantageously and thus spare his t: 
unnecessary fatigues and combats, will secure results wit] 
incurring losses or endangering his command—a thing imp: 
without exact information of the enemy, lacking which he wil] 
obliged to purchase his victories at a great cost of exertio: 
fighting.” 

The spies are distributed everywhere; some are in the int 
of the enemy’s country well in advance of the outbreak of wa 
there they remain during the war, performing their functio: 
observing the services at the base of the enemy’s line of 
munication. Thus in 1870, the Germans had their men in al! 
cities of eastern France, in Paris, in northern France, in Bow 
goyne, and on the Loire. After the war, these agents pret 
that they did not dare to return to Germany as they feared | 


punished as deserters, or they claimed to be Alsaciens. | 


case, they remained in this country and continued their functi 
Another class of spies form, as it were, the first covering 

of the troops whom they always precede. A Russian re; 

dated July 21,1904, shows the system of the Japanese in 


respect : 


everything with the greatest care, for the slightest carelessn 
means instant death forthem. . . . When a detachment 
takes up a position, the advance parties do not occupy their post 
until the spies have beaten the neighboring ground and ha 
reported no Russians in the vicinity. . . . All along 
line of advance of the enemy a network of spies is deployed 

It was thus that on the 31st of August, for example, group 
Chinese were seen on the heights at Santsagoou; they preceded t! 

* “Maxims and Instructions in the Art of War.” 

+ It is for this reason that writs of expulsion executable within twent 


hours of declaration of war are now prepared in advance to be served 
suspected persons. 
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lananese reconnaissance parties, and by their own location showed 


vhat positions were not occupied by the Russians. 


Whoever these spies may be, they present themselves under a 
undred different disguises. ‘“‘The spy reveals himself,”’ says 
General Lewal (Studies of War), ‘“‘by the following character- 

his great politeness, his strict observation of orders and 
lice regulations, his calculating self-effacement, his habit of 
looking at or hearing things without appearing to do so, his 
mobility of manner, his presence wherever there is anything going 
stupid air when he asks a question, his intelligence, sagacity. 
invenuous replies to all questions, his papers which always 
we the truth of his declarations, his energetic manner, his 
ifiectation of frankness, his disregard of the price of what he 
his liberality to the soldiers, ete.’”” The characteristics 
d in the foregoing table are certainly not apparent in the 
ke-up of the stage traitor. “‘They should be all ears and no 
neue,” said Napoleon. Their role is difficult, delicate, and 
ught with peril. Officers are frequently sent in disguise to 
out such a mission—to penetrate the lines of the enemy and 
away valuable information. 

In March, 1779, Ney, then a brigadier general, desiring to assure 
elf of the possibility of taking the city of Mannheim by 
prise, disguised himself as a peasant and entered the place to 

) make a reconnaissance. With the knowledge gained by this 
personal inspection of the situation, he then executed a surprise 

wk that was entirely successful. 

In 1870, a German officer in disguise entered Thionville, was 
ered, and condemned to be shot. Another introduced 
self into the French camp the day before the battle of Coul- 

wrapped in a French artillery cape, he was detailed as 
rderly and posted near the tent of the artillery commander of the 
15th Corps, whose conversation with his aide he overheard. 

Lieutenant Coumes, breaking through the lines about Metz in 
lisguise, reconnoitred the railway from Liverdun to Pagny-on- 
the-Meuse, and ascertained the strength of the forces guarding the 
tunnels of Pagny and Fong and the Fontonoy bridge, as well as 

distribution. It was after this reconnaissance that the 
hazardous surprise attack on the Fontonoy bridge, near a place 
vecupied by the enemy, was planned and executed. 

A japanese lieutenant of the 23d Dragoons, disguised as a 
Chinaman, was arrested on the 16th of April, 1905, just as he was 
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trying to get inside the Russian lines. Admitting that 
been sent as a spy by the colonel of his regiment, he said t! 
had been the practice of the Japanese whenever their scou 
unable to furnish sufficient information and that before \{; 
they had had a great number of spies of this kind, who |} 
plied very exact and detailed information. * 

Marshal Bugeaud advocates this practice so repugnant 
chivalrous national character; he thinks that we should 
it in time of peace. I have personal knowledge of two occ 
along these lines that I might mention here with advanta; 


concerned. 
During the maneuvers of the fall of 1896, Lieutenant \ 
127th Regiment of Infantry, disguised himself as a pe: 


one of our rest days, borrowed a bicycle and entered the 
the opposing forces, where he attended a lecture addre 
company assembled to receive instructions as to the di 
to be made on the following day for the defense of a 
position. The information thus obtained by Lieutenant \ 
the basis of the orders subsequently issued by the chic! 
detachment. . . . I might add that in his pride . 
accomplishment, our spy boasted of it to the opposing for 
spread the news throughout their ranks. When Lieutc: 
attempted to repeat his exploit, he was recognized and ob! 
make a hasty retreat on his bicycle in order to escape t! 
they had prepared for him. 

In October, 1903, while performing the duties of assis' 
the colonel commanding the five infantry battalions on d 
service during the strike of the textile workers at Armeti 
had an opportunity of observing the work of a spy; on t] 
gestion of his captain and with the authority of the comma: 
general, Private B, disguised as a workman and representing hin 
to be a Belgian, attended the meetings of the strikers call 
assemblage every day at the Maison du Peuple by on 
labor leaders. In the course of these meetings, the itine: 
the march and the program of the demonstration that 
follow the usual exhortations, was always announced. B 
leave the hall in good time and send to his captain a pencil n 
randum of the strikers’ plans. The captain would immedi 


* They undoubtedly believed with the spy of Alexander Duma 
truly courageous man is he who twenty times a day, working in 
risks the shameful and infamous death which is meted out to forget 
sins. (First Act—Napoleon Bonaparte.) 
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‘ 1 


he information to the colonel, and the latter to the general. 
was possible to inform each battalion and squadron com- 
r which of the three or four plans (previously agreed upon) 
the disposition of the troops would be followed that evening. 
When the soldier had special information regarding the intentions 
{ spirit of the labor leaders, he was sent to report to the com- 
manding general, and after he had changed into his uniform, he 
was received by the general in a house that had double exits. This 
real secret agent was able to continue his work up to the last day 
of the strike, that is to say, for nearly two months, without being 
discovered. 
In Manchuria, the Japanese spies were everywhere; the Russian 
headquarters were completely enveloped by them. Recognizing 
ereat advantages accruing from the use of these methods, the 
ons of Nippon took great precautions to guard themselves against 
milar espionage by their adversaries. Their headquarters were 
tablished away from the most important centres of population, 
din the small localities, from which they had expelled all the 
nhabitants, it was an easy matter to exercise strict surveillance 
ver every person not attached to the army. General Oukhatch- 


Ogorovitch, chief of the Russian service of information at the end 
f the war, however, mentioned an agent who had succeeded in 
verhearing a conversation of General Oku, in which, however, the 

thing of interest heard was the General’s estimate of ‘‘the 
imber of cavalry necessary solely for the courier service.” 


If we are to encounter each day in campaign the secret agents 
of our adversary, we may well consider the exterior forms which 
they will assume in appearing among us and the ruses they will 

‘to further their ends. With a knowledge of these things, 
we shall perhaps be able to defend ourselves against their practices. 

In order to operate with any probability of success, a spy must 
have plausible reasons for appearing among us and for coming 
and going without arousing our suspicion. The rdles of peddlers, 
market gardeners, liquors dealers, etc., are such as can be played 
without exciting our distrust. Therefore, we ought to exercise 
strict surveillance over the various small merchants who follow 
our troops. Let us not forget that they should always be provided 
with cards showing under the words ‘‘merchant’’ or ‘‘sutler’’ the 
number of the license issued them by the provost marshal; and let 
us report to the provost guard all persons not having these cards 
in order that they may be treated as suspects. And if among these 
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people, there appear some who are unbusiness-like, selli 
wares below cost, making presents to the soldiers, let us not | 
to arrest them, question them, and conduct them to 
authority, following the wise precept put by Virgil in th 
of the unhappy Laoco6én: “Quid-quid id est, timeo Danaos, 
ferentes.”’ 

It is useful and even necessary, to warn our own men agai! 
activities of the suspected individuals and to ask them to ; 
to us as soon as they hear the suspected ones commence | 
quéstions on military subjects. Our brave men, alwai 
confident, may unconsciously during campaign allow ther 
to be led into divulging useful information. 

The spies also try to install themselves as subordinate 
employ of the army contractors. In 1808, the day of the b 
Essling, at the time of the destruction of the bridges acr 
Danube, several spies entered our bivouacs under the 
of desiring to purchase the hides of the cattle killed to | 
food for our men. It is claimed that General G worked as a 
in the German supply columns during a part of the camp 
1870. 

Some enter the ranks of the Red Cross societies and 
themselves to their work under cover of the Geneva cro 
without having the prescribed identification card issued | 


society and countersigned by headquarters. During th: 


of Paris, several spies were discovered among the person: 
some of the ambulance companies, two among them bei 
guised as ‘Little Sisters of the Poor!’’ 

Ecclesiastical robes also frequently furnish a disguise for 
agents. 

Pity is always easily excited among us, and the spies pla 
card with advantage. They are frequently seen in the guis 
camp doctors visiting the sick in the neighboring villag: 
thereby obtaining passage through our outposts. 

When the slightest suspicion is excited by an individual of 1! 
latter class, we should have him engaged in a casual conversatioi 
with one of his medical associates of the military establishment 
reservist medical officer; the latter being duly cautioned can soo 
turn the conversation into technical channels. 

In 1883, a man named Stein was arrested in the vicinit 
Lyons on a charge of vagrancy and mendicancy. On searchi! 
him, they found about twenty dollars in German money sewed 
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into his leather belt, as well as plans and notes which proved that 
this German under arrest was a secret agent. On the 23d of May, 
1904, two Japanese spies disguised as Corean beggars were dis- 
overed in Seoul. 

The following gives another example of the methods followed 
by the Germans: they pick out an inhabitant who has a wife and 
children and lodge with him, in the guise of a domestic, a clever 
man usually an officer. The peasant, told in advance that his 
vife and children will be put to death if he does not return, is 
ent into the cantonments of the enemy; he enters under some 
pretext or other and thus obtains iaformation which he com- 
municates to his pseudo valet. The Japanese modified this prac- 
tice by making it more severe still. They took away from Chinese 
families the father and sons, keeping the father as hostage while 
the sons were sent out as spies. Generally, they would send two 
brothers in the same directions but at different moments in order 
to compare the reports brought in by them; in case of disagree- 
ment in these reports, the father was put to death. 

We must mention, last of all, certain persons called double 
pies, who work for both armies at the same time and receive pay 
from each. Let us not be taken in by such as these who claim to 
be in the empioy of our headquarters, and seek to enter into con- 
versation with us in the hope, perhaps, of obtaining interesting 
information through our guilelessness. It must be understood 
that only a few trusted agents are permitted to be with the troops 
and that they keep in the background as much as possible in 
order to escape the observation of the enemy’s spies. We may 
have some relations with double spies, but silence should be our 
rule. In “Ten Months of War,” the following appears: 

The Cossacks, having arrested a Chinaman as he was attempting 
to go out through the lines because of his suspicious demeanor, had 
iim sent before the general, who examined him with the aid of an 
interpreter. The latter recognized him as the same Chinaman who 
had previously sold to the Russians some valuable information 
concerning the Japanese. ‘What were you going to do in the 
enemy's camp?” the general asked him in a severe tone. At first 
the man refused to reply, but after being threatened with terrible 
punishment, he fearfully admitted that his mission was to sell 
inlormation to the Japanese as he had sold it to the Russians. 


The Russian service of information, when organized, pursued 
investigations very circumspectly. Witness the following 
remarks of General Oukhatch-Ogorovitch, chief of the service, 
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relative to a report submitted by him on the effective 
and position of the Japanese: 


On the 2ist of February, I received a report from on 
agents, living in the zone occupied by the Japanese armi: 
Tadausampou. This agent is personally acquainted wit! 
of the Japanese commanders. On the date given above, | 
tioned him for ten hours, during which time I could observe 1 
contradictory in his statements. This man works for our int 
chiefly because of his belief in the justice of our cause ai 
conviction that we shall be victorious. Consequent| 
information sent in by him can be regarded as worthy of be! 


The general attitude of mistrust indicated in the report 
above was justified; the Russians had received much false in{ 
tion from the Chinese spies. Thus from about the n 
January, some of the latter had commenced reporting th: 


ments of the Japanese infantry in the district lying betw 
Houn-Ho and the Liao-Ho. When in consequence oi 
reports, General Kossagovski was sent, on his return from | 
to investigate the situation with a mounted detachmen: 
falsity of this information was revealed. Is it possible 1 
Japanese, knowing the Fable of the Shepherd and the Wo! 
intentionally caused the cry of ‘‘wolf, wolf’’ to be raised 
grounds, so that when the news of Nogi’s march was fi! 
nounced, it would not be taken seriously? We shall se 
chapter devoted to the ruses of war some examples of th: 
tion of false information through the agency of doub! 
working in the interests of the Japanese. 

It is indispensable that we consider also the female spi: 
women and bad, adventuresses, and harlots are taken int 
employ of the information service, which neglects no age: 
can obtain secret information. In time of peace, their t 
are already out, and our comrades from the frontier regions ki 
how careful they must be lest they allow secret or cont 
documents to escape into soft but treacherous hands. 

However, the women are not alone to be feared. The N 
east District was visited about 1895 by certain suspected 
viduals, who under the pretense of desiring to purchase old 
form trimmings (gold lace, etc.), introduced themselv: 
officers. One of my former battalion commanders told 1 
during the visit of one of these persons, he had left his d 
few moments during which time the visitor had abstracted fro 
a map containing some annotations relative to simpk 
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-ises, which the man had evidently thought would be of interest 
to those who were employing him. We have all many times been 
rned against the activities of agents working in the frontier 
ons and purporting to be traveling salesmen. Lately on 
everal occasions, soldiers and noncommissioned officers have 
informed their commanding officers of solicitations directed at 
and thus have fortunately caused the apprehension of 
rous spies. 

tly, it is well to take note of the fact that the Japanese 
loved for execution of demolitions many of their numerous 
so disguised that they did not excite suspicion, and were 
able to devote themselves to veritable acts of war within the 
ian lines. “A host of Japanese emissaries disguised and 
plied with explosives were, at the first outbreak of war, to 
the most important parts of the Trans-Siberian Railway. 
plan was prevented from being carried out by the active 
ecillance of the railway guards, who united in gathering in 
pies before they could damage the line.”” (Reginald Kahn 
Diary of a War Correspondent in the Far East.) At Port 
hur, some Japanese cut the wires controlling the electric mines 
ed by the Russians at Fort Erlungshan. During the battles 
Sha-Ho, some clever Japs disguised as Chinese masked the 

trenches in front of Endonioulou with kaolin. 
It would seem that we have set forth most of the possible snares 
he encountered. How can we prevent them, or at least defend 
irselves against them? The best means in our power consists in 
trict surveillance of the outposts. In order to prevent penctra- 
of the line, all entrance or departure through the line of 
tinels without authority must be forbidden. And, as one 
does in campaign what is not practiced in peace, we must 
tice our soldiers in the strict execution of the orders for out- 
entinels pertaining to entering or leaving the lines. Every 
case can be foreseen and practiced. For instruction, I have an old 
soldier impersonate a peasant in dress and bearing, and thus 
presented to the young soldier in the early part of his individual 
truction in field service, he illustrated what will actually happen 
maneuvers. These pseudo-peasants first apply for permission 
eave or enter the lines, then attempt to go through between 
entinels, and finally make use of ruses suggested by the 


] 


tructor to deceive the latter. For example, one of them carry- 
; a camp bucket passes near a group of sentinels and says to 
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them: “You can let me pass; I am not going far—just goi 
some water fifty paces from here’; or he gives some other plausjh| 
reason. Some men, the timid and lazy, will allow themsc! 

be taken in at first; the reprimand which follows is addr 
them in the presence of their comrades and serves as a | 

all, while the memory of each one’s mistake will prevent hi: 
subsequently making a similar error. 

In Manchuria, the Russians, heeding the first lesson 
war, forbade the inhabitants to leave villages occupied 
troops. In order to discover disguised spies, they requi: 
addition to the countersign, a password selected from 
words most difficult of pronunciation for the Japs, that is 
containing several sibilants. 

As for us, officers of outposts, even if we cannot give ou 
practical instruction in questioning the individuals arrested | 
sentinels, we can at least be imbued with the necessity of ext 
vigilance and mistrustfulness in the absence of an examinin; 

Unfortunately, the absolute closing of the outpost line is i: 
sible on account of the numberless civilians who accompa: 
troops. Teamsters, contractors, members of Red Cross Socict 
etc.—too many civil elements are thus mingled with th: 
to permit of preventing some spies from creeping in amon, 
Consequently, we must adopt a very belligerent attitud 
those individuals who under various pretexts introduce then 
into the cantonments or bivouacs, and who without havi 
employment in our army attempt to enter into relations wit! 
appearing again and again ostensibly to trade with the troo; 
dealing in such articles as vegetables, liquors, fruits, provisior 
haberdashery, etc. 

There is good advice to be given to our soldiers on this 
not to allow themselves to become too familiar with thes: 
known persons; to mistrust their questions; never to rep 
them when they turn on military matters or seek knowledg: 
the military situation; to indicate to us those who thus s! 
themselves curious; to arrest persons who would mak 
drink and then question them. 

Advice alone is not sufficient—we must assure ourselves t! 
is being carried out; we must watch persons who mingle with 
troops, observing the relations of our men with them and payin 
particular attention to individuals who disappear frequent! 
whose conduct excites suspicion. 
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Spies have been justly called the “‘ears of an army’’; remember- 
this, let us show ourselves most careful in our words before 
trangers; let us refrain from discussion of military affairs in the 
presence of inhabitants and persons not belonging to the army. 


‘Some Japanese disguised as Chinamen tried to overhear the 


nversations of the officers,’’ writes Captain Soloviev (‘“‘Impres- 
of a Company Commander’). This was, moreover, an 
thing to do as the Russians did not know how to keep their 
tentions secret; ‘‘the plans of operations were openly discussed 
even in the station restaurants, particularly at Liao-Yang and 
Mukden,”’ General Martinov regretfully says. (“Some Lessons 
from the Sad Experience of the Russo-Japanese War’’). 

Therefore, let us not tolerate indiscreet ears about, when we 
are giving necessary instructions to our subordinates pertaining 
to the situation or to orders received; an excess of prudence will 
not be at. all out of place. Remembering the ancient fable, which 

iturally occurs to my mind, here we must be distrustful of 
nature herself. The poor barber, having learned the secret of 
King Midas, confided it to the earth while working in his garden; 
the rose, blown about by the wind, kept repeating the sad secret, 
“Midas, King Midas has the ears of an ass!’ Popular belief has 
perpetuated the teaching of this fable in the saying: “Even the 

alls have ears.” 

But it is not enough that we merely avoid the traps of the 
enemy’s espionage service; we can and must unmask them and 
render them incapable of harming us. We have no right to shirk 
our responsibility and say that it is the business of the General 
Staff and the Service of Information to attend to these matters. 
Line officers can act as auxiliaries and render real service along 

e lines. A sudden and abrupt accosting of a spy will so agitate 
m as to cause him to reveal himself and perhaps make admissions 
that he will later deny after having had a chance to compose him- 
cli. Let us not hesitate, therefore, to arrest any suspected person 
whom we have grounds for mistrusting. The first thing to be 
done is to subject them to a severe interrogation, watching for 
ariations in their statements; then they should be searched 
carefully in order that we may be assured that their papers and 
the initials on their linen support their declarations of identity. 

At the slightest indication of discrepancy, we must profit by 
ur opportunity to confound them on the spot. The next step, 
if the case seems to justify it, is to have them conducted under 
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guard to the next higher commander, to whom will be sent, uw 
known to the suspected one, a report setting forth in ful 
statements to us, the circumstances under which he was « 
tioned, and our personal impressions and opinion of the pe; 
under arrest. Such reports will be invaluable to the inforn 
service; by means of them, it will be possible to wring admi 
from the spy by showing the contradiction of his state: 
first made by those made after a chance for reflection. 

In 1870, the Germans provided their secret agents with a 
medallion bearing several inscriptions and worn about th« 
underneath the clothing. These served as identification 1 
for them among their fellow agents, and above all, enabled +! 
to establish their identity when they encountered patrol 
outposts on their return to their own lines. But the secret 
mode of identification was discovered on the arrest of one 
first of their spies captured by us, and it is hardly probabl 
the Germans will resort to this method again in the futur: 
well, however, to remember it. 

In concluding the discussion of this question of espior 
desire to call attention to the method of General Pierron’* 


determining whether or not a suspected person who speak 
language is in reality a foreigner. This consists in causit 
individual to read rapidly in a loud tone several lines cont 
numerals expressed in figures. If he is a foreigner, he will in 
tarliy pronounce the numerals in his native tongue. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


*“Guide for the Instruction of the Infantry in Face of War.”’ 
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itary Education in the United States. By Captain Ira L. 
Reeves, U. S. Army, Professor of Military Science and Tac- 
tics, University of Vermont. Burlington: Free Press Print- 
ing Co., 1914. Cloth Svo, 424 pages, including index. 
Price $2.40. ; 

(his book contains a comprehensive account of the system of 
inilitary education in the United States. As stated in the fore- 
word 

(he writer has attempted in the accompanying pages to con- 
ribute a volume on a subject wofully neglected in our country, 

| it is hoped his efforts will serve in a small measure to bring 
the matter more prominently before the public. . . . Our Army 
has never been charged with a responsibility, whether of a mili- 
tary or civil nature, where it has failed fo perform its duty to the 
entire satisfaction of the American people. This enviable record 
nay be traced directly to the character, the sense of honor, and 
the mental and physical accomplishments obtained through the 
military educational methods in existence. 

The entire field of military education is admirably covered. 
Commencing with a brief discussion of the military schools in 
foreign countries, the author commences the subject proper with 
a description of the military system in force at West Point, 
nd then takes up in turn civil institutions, including land-grant 

lleges and other military schools, the Army War College at 
Washington, the Service Schools at Fort Leavenworth, the Coast 
\rtillery and various staff-corps schools, the Garrison Schools 
for Officers, Post Schools for Enlisted Men, and finally, the 
Military Education of the Organized Militia. The book is a most 
complete and comprehensive work, and while invaluable as a 
book of reference, is at the same time a most interesting and 
imstructive description of one of the principal sources of our 
potential military strength. The military schools in each State 
re separately treated, and the book is illustrated with pictures 
of many of the colleges and cadet corps. If the reader is of a 
constructive mind, he will wonder why some method has not 
been devised whereby the valuable product yearly turned out by 
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these various schools may be conserved to the use of the ° 
in times of danger and peril. At present there is no pro 
which will secure the services of the graduates of civil m 
institutions to the Government. 
® 
American Policy, The Western Hemisphere in its Relation | 
EKastern. By John Bigelow, Major U. S. Army, Reti: 
New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1914. Cloth, 
184 pages including index; with one map. Price, $1.0 


The condition of the international relations of the | 
States at the present moment gives added interest to this b 
which the subjects treated are of vital concern to Europe 
Americas. 

Major Bigelow states that the foreign policy of the 
States is based upon three cardinal principles: 

1. Abstention from permanent alliances with non-Ame; 
powers, which was recommended by President Washingtor 
“Farewell Address.” This may be called the Washing 
Precept. 


2. Non-intervention by non-American powers in the aff: 
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she Western Ilemisphere, which was enunciated by [resident 


\lonroe in a message to Congress and is known as the Monroe 


Doctrine. 
Pan-Americanism, or the co-operation of all American 


) al 


tions for the maintenance of American control of the Western 


lemisphere, which was originally suggested by the Columbian 


itriot, Bolivar. It may be called the Dolivar Idea. 
ajor Bigelow states that the modern tendency has been to 
art from the Washington Precept as to “Entangling alliances,” 
illustrates as examples the Hague Conference, the Allied 
I’xpedition to Pekin, and the results flowing from the acquisition 

if the Philippines. 

The Monroe Doctrine he holds has far outgrown its original 
truction. That it is no altruistic policy, but a policy formu 
lated with a view to the interests of the United States, and which, 
vhile acting as a barrier to the aggression of European or Asiatic 
ns, allows full liberty of action to America, is plainly indi 
ited. Finally, Major Bigelow traces the development of the 
livar Idea into Pan-Americanism, which he states is the con- 
us product of a common occupancy of the Western Ilemi- 


ul 
phere, common European origin, common republican form and 
ideals of government. 

The book treats these questions in the broadest manner and is 

interesting, illuminating presentation of the development of 
ur foreign policy. 

The believer in a strong policy will not read with unadulterated 
pleasure the conclusion drawn, that we have failed to enforce the 
principles laid down by Monroe, particularly where our interests 
have clashed with those of England; and yet the conclusion is 
nevitable, that in every diplomatic interchange, whether in regard 
to the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, the 
irbitration of the Venezuelan boundary, or whatsoever it may 
he, England has won, and at the expense and in spite of the 
Monroe Doctrine. Major Bigelow’s book should be read by every 


ducated American. 


® 
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The Battle of Encounter; Part I, Practical. By Hans von | 
ling. ‘Translated by General Staff, War Office, Great [1 
London: Harrison and Sons, 1913. Boards, medium 8\. 
pages. Trice, 1s 6d. 

Among the latest books dealing with troop leading, the ‘ 
of Encounter” is one whose excellence as a tactical manual] 
probably interest officers preparing for work in our garriso 
service schools. To the English General Staff we are indebt: 
our translation of Captain von Kiesling’s last work, as well ; 
his first work on “Battle Orders.” ‘The latter has also, hoy 
been translated by Captain Conger for use at the Army S$ 
of the Line, and is probably best known in his translation. 

The excellence of the first work of von Kiesling is a go 
troduction for the “Battle of Encounter,” which should | 
popular as “Battle Orders,” for it treats of a typical ren 
action and illustrates in detail how it develops and how \ 
situations are met and overcome. 

Our infantry drill regulations devote some space to re: 
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sion, which “has become a recognized form of fighting together 
vith attack and defense on a wide front.” Captain von Kiesling 

s taken the opportunity to show how air-craft, modern means 
£ communication, machine guns, and motor cars are employed, 
nd he treats in detail of the regulation and movement of the 
immunition, supply, and sanitary services. 

lle has made a point of taking these matters into consideration 
as he has done in all his former works, and he shows that he fully 
believes “that they influence the movements of troops and leader 
ship so enormously that only the man who has mastered them 
thoroughly can be considered a first-rate tactician.” 

This little translation should undoubtedly have a place in all 
officers’ libraries, and it will certainly be found to be a useful 
ud interesting study of the differences existing between a 
deliberately planned attack and a rencontre engagement. 

(he Physical Development of the Infantry Soldier. Cloth or 
paper, demy 8vo, 41 pages. Price, 40 and 75 cents. 

\lilitary Character, Deportment, Courtesy, and Discipline. Cloth 
or paper, demy-octavo, 70 pages. Price, 50 cents and $1. 
Captain M. B. Stewart, U. S. Army. Washington: U. S. 
Infantry Association, 1913. 

These two pamphlets were prepared under the direction of the 
\cademic Board of Instruction for use in the Training School of 
the Massachusetts Volunteer Militia, but in addition have been 
published and distributed for the general information of members 
of the militia of that State who did not have the good fortune to 
take the training school course. They contain numerous sugges- 
tions as to the proper physical exercise and development of a 
soldier, with cautions intended to prevent indiscriminate and 
unpartial use of exercises laid down in the various training 
manuals. 

The object of the first pamphlet is “to indicate the degree of 
physical training required for the infantry soldier, to point out 
the manner in which each class of training contributes to his 
general and special development, and to outline the relation which 
each class of training bears to the other.” 


"he second pamphlet is a general résumé of the various quali- 
which go to make up military character, with explanations 
as to the manner in which these qualities are evinced or produced. 


ile 
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It is an attempt to explain in simple language the reason fo: 
appearance of certain psychological elements which have a |x 
on discipline. 

The typographical work is good, and the subject-matter 
selected. While the pamphlets do not attempt to lay dow: 
system, they are valuable adjuncts when taken in conn 
with the service manuals. 


Napoleon’s Campaign in Russia, 1812.) By Dr. A. Rose 
lished by the author, 173 Lexington Avenue, New 
1913. Cloth, crown S8vo, 212 pages, illustrated. Price, s 

No great campaign has received criticism from so many 
as has the campaign of 1812 in Russia. Certainly prepa: 
on a most extensive scale were launched, but in the mai 
campaign was a failure, even after what seems to be most 
plete arrangements on the part of the Emperor. Conj: 
however, has pointed to a cause of failure in what appear 
be a lack of knowledge of the country, its products, its « 
and its inhabitants. 

Dr. Rose gives us a succinct account of the lack of sony 
cautions, or what perhaps might have been a lack of prepa: 
so far as a knowledge of the country goes; the dropping of 
in the chain of organization which was to bind together this 
of 600,000 men. 

In the archives of the War Office in Paris can be foun 
lists of the regiments which participated in the campaig: 
the great majority of these can be found the words *Disapy. 
during the Retreat,’ but no other remark is of record 
shows just how little official information exists in conn 
with the records of this disastrous retreat. 

In the bibliography of this campaign can be found a consi 


able number of facts of interest to the medical fraternity. 


of the reports relating to disease, the effect of the climate, 
other information are coming to light. The works of 
Scherer, Beaupré and the report of Krantz, as well as nume: 
monographs, have all brought out valuable memoirs of soli 
who returned bringing back their stories of the life and th 
memories of those days of suffering. 

The Emperor battled with many obstacles ; lukewarm action 
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e part of some of his leaders, the defection of York, and the 

tude of Schwarzenberg rendered futile a well conceived plan. 

“withstanding the fact that the French did not make a deep 
hrust into the side of the Russian giant, nevertheless it was the 
limate and disease which brought down the mighty power of 
Napoleon nigh into ruin. 

\lany interesting facts are collected in this little volume. The 

ppearance of certain diseases just before a battle, and their 
‘bsence until after fighting had ceased, is one of the most inter- 

vy hygienic facts of the campaign. 

(he longest and most complete resistance to the cold was 
tiered by those who had always had a cheerful disposition, espe 
ially those who had not become discouraged by great privations 

| hardships, who ate horse flesh with relish, and who in general 
had adapted themselves to circumstances. 

Russians tell of the village blacksmith who laughed when he 

shown a French horseshoe which had been found on the 

d. and said: ““Not one of these horses will leave Russia if the 
imy remains until frost sets in.” The French horseshoes had 
neither pins nor barbed hooks, and this deficiency rendered it 

possible for animals so shod to draw guns and heavy wagons up 
ind down hill over frozen and slippery roads. 

(he great masters of the art of war who preceded Napoleon, 
were all against undertaking winter campaigns. Frederick the 
Great always spoke of them with aversion and as sure to ruin any 
army undertaking them. Campaigns which take armies far away 

m their frontiers, have been followed by disastrous results. 
‘harles XII ended a glorious series of conquests at Pultowa, 
i:mperor Charles VI could not succeed in Spain, nor the French 

bohemia. 


rey 


(here are numerous authorities who assert that if Moscow 
had not been burnt, there then would have been no reason why 
rmy should not have maintained itself there for six months 
mn the supplies found in the city. Napoleon undoubtedly wasted 
| period of thirty-four days, after being “deluded by a false hope 
' conducting an honorable peace,” by making no serious prepara 
for a withdrawal. During this period, the Russians under 
the guidance of Rostopchine arranged for one of the most 
(decisive events in the world’s history. “The conflagration of 
Moscow in 1812 and the fall of the French Empire are two facts 
which cannot be separated.” Napoleon himself has admitted as 
much when he said in one of his letters “one man less, and | 
would have been master of the world.” 
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This little book, though comparatively short, has a great dea! 
of information crowded within its covers. Much has already 
been discussed in the well-known memoirs of Baron Le Jeune, ¢ 
Ségur, Marbot, and Baron Larrey. The sufferings of the me: 
and the devotedness of the Emperor's soldiers are well described 
Pen pictures of individual heroism and patience under 
trying circumstances abound. 

The psychological side of the retreat is brought to the front 
and one can readily see how Napoleon must have been impressed 
with the energy and driving power of moral force. Who would 
not be impressed with the superhuman efforts made by General 
ble at the fateful crossing of the Beresina! “To miraculous 
accident, the arrival of Corbincan, the noble devotedness of [hk 
the desperate resistance of Victor and his soldiers, to the energy 
of Oudinot, Ney, Legrand, Maison, Zayonchek, Doumerc, and, 
finally to his own sure and profound decision, his recognition of 
the true steps to be taken, Napoleon owed the possibility that ly 
could escape after a bloody scene and a most humiliating 
crushing disaster.” 

Want of discipline was one of the great causes of failure at 
Smolensk and Wilna. This lack of discipline and organization 
prevented the best utilization of the resources. “Strict orders 
had been given, but those precautionary measures could not |» 
carried out as the men quitted the ranks.” 

It has been said, and truly, that 

In war, courage of the troops, the boldness and experience of 
the general are not sufficient; discipline must, and always will 
constitute the veritable force of the army. 


® 
Field Musician’s Manual. By Daniel J. Canty. Published by the 
author, Woburn, Mass. Cloth, medium I6mo, 141 pages 
Price, $1.50. 


This litthe manual reflects credit on its author and offers t 


anyone, desirous of learning the trumpet calls, an easy way | 
become familiar with all of them. 


Its object is to give to any man, detailed as a musician of th 
guard, a manual which will enable him to go through his duties 
properly and play the music he would be required to play while 
on this duty. 
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» 
’ 

[he long service of its author in the Army as well as in the 
Navy has given him a type of experience which has not fallen 
to many musicians, 


The book is well recommended by competent officers whose 


knowledge and experience have also been drawn upon before 


publishing the manual. It contains many excellent cautions to 
young musicians, and the general rules laid down for practice are 
worthy of attention. 

The manual is well printed and could be placed with consid 
erable advantage in the hands of all company and troop musi- 
cians. The only criticism that might be made is that there could 
lave been added several other well-known trumpet pieces, espe 
cially those used for Butts Manual and other calisthenic exercises. 





Editorial Department 
® 


A higher training and greater individual ability are essential to- 
day for Infantry than for any other arm. It is more difficult 
it takes a longer time to train Infantry to any standard of effi. 
to-day than to bring any other arm to a corresponding stan 


® 


ARMY ORGANIZATION. 
VHE TAKING of Vera Cruz by the Navy, its occupat 
the Army, and the acute conditions developed as a 
have served to concentrate the attention of the country) 
military resources which are at the disposition of the Goverm 


should intervention become a necessity. For a few day 


situation appeared critical, and that its seriousness was re: 

is evident from the prompt enactment by Congress of an 
rable volunteer bill, which, introduced by Congressman Hay and 
passed by the House at the beginning of the present sessio. 
been hanging fire in the Senate, where Senator Dupont had | 
endeavoring for several years to have a similar measure e1 

Another significant sign is the resolution just introduced i: 
Senate by the chairman of the Senate Military Committee 
ator Chamberlain, providing that— 

The President be authorized in his discretion to raise the organ 
zation of the Regular Army to the prescribed statutory maxi 
strength for the period of the war or until the imminence of \\ 
or other grave national emergency shall have passed, and that | 
this purpose the restriction of law limiting the total en! 
force of the line to 100,000 shall be suspended. 


That there should be the necessity to introduce a resolutio 
this nature is in itself a condemnation of our military poli 
when the reason for its introduction is considered. 

In 1901 Congress enacted a law reorganizing the Regular .\rm 
This law, after providing for staff departments and Coast Arti 
lery Corps with fixed personnels, prescribed that there should | 
30 regiments of infantry, 15 of cavalry, 6 of field artillery, a 
3 battalions of engineers. In fixing the strength of the organ 
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ns of these arms of the service, Congress authorized a mininium 
peace ) strength and a maximum (war) strength. It may be 
<sumed that in prescribing the maximum, Congress was actuated 
by a desire to provide for a regiment that enlisted strength which 
vould make it most effective for war purposes. Any other as- 
sumption would be illogical; and yet in this very same law, a 
lause limits the number of enlisted men of the line to 100,000 
nd thus prevents the accomplishment of the very purpose for 
which Congress prescribed the maximum strength, namely, the 
highest organizational efficiency on the field of battle. ‘To raise 
ihe Army to the maximum strength prescribed by law would re 
quire approximately 115,000 men. Senator Chamberlain’s Reso 
lution will allow this, and in the interest of Army efficiency and 
the national welfare it should be promptly passed. 
indeed, much more than this is needed if the Army is to afford 
the Nation even a minimum of adequate protection. It is only 
few weeks ago that with the seizing of Vera Cruz it was be- 
lieved that war was unavoidable. Fortunately, the general belief 
has not been realized, and it is sincerely hoped that the first step 
may prove to be the last. But though the tension is less, it has not 
been entirely removed, and there is no man so wise that he can 
tell what the ultimate outcome may be. It is well, therefore, to 
msider the condition of our Army with a view to its possible 
use 
We have within the continental limits of the United States, in 
addition to coast artillery and staff corps, three so-called infantry 
isions and sufficient cavalry to form one cavalry division. The 
var strength of the infantry divisions is about 21,000 men each, 
the peace strength about 10,000. The organizations which com- 
pose these divisions are at peace strength, the restrictions of the 


1 


iw preventing their being raised to the maximum necessary to 
+} 
Ul 


nake them most effective for war purposes. These organizations 

der our system are habitually stationed in garrisons, the per- 

uel of which seldom exceeds a regiment, and thus no oppor- 
tunity is afforded for general officers for tactical training. One of 
the divisions, the Second, has, however, been massed on the 
border for che last year with a view to a contingency such as has 
just occurred. It is practically complete in its components except 
lor a shortage in field artillery, but the infantry regiments, which 
should have 1,836 men each (war strength), have not even the 
minimum peace strength of 816. 
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In the brigade of this division which General Funston took 4 
Vera Cruz, the Infantry consisted of four regiments, and should 
have had about 7,000 men. It is doubtful whether it had 2.500 
and yet when it left Galveston, it was with the probability tha; 
armed opposition would be encountered. 

Of the other two divisions, the first is partly on the Atlant; 
Coast and partly in Texas; the third is in part on the Pacity 
Coast and in part on the Mexican border. Each division, in ad 
dition to certain staff troops, should have nine regiments of in 
fantry, one of cavalry, and two of field artillery. This is far 
from being the case. Not only is there the same condition in re 
gard to numerical weakness in regiments as obtains in the 2nd 
Division, but these divisions are short in their component parts 
The First is short three regiments of infantry and one of field 
artillery, while the Third is short four regiments of infantry and 
one of field artillery. The reason for this shortage is that ther, 
are no regiments to make the shortage up, and this with a situa 
tion which for more than a year has threatened war. 

This shortage of infantry and field artillery has led to a pro 
posal to use the coast artillery as infantry and siege artillery 
In fact, in case of intervention, this would be a policy forced upor 
the War Department due to the shortage mentioned. ‘This is not 
economy, and it is a dangerous procedure. It is not economy be 
cause the coast artillery consists of a specially trained personne! 
trained primarily in the use of coast-defense guns. ‘To use then 
for any other war purpose is a waste, for not only are the 
used for a purpose for which not primarily trained, but the) 
cannot be replaced by improvised troops; and herein lies 
the danger if we consider that when the bulk of the Coast 
Artillery is withdrawn from the seacoast forts and engaged as a 
part of the Mobile Army, there may just at that moment develop 
international complications with powers other than that wit! 
which we are engaged. And the forts without trained artillerists 
will afford little protection to the harbors and cities they are built 
to defend. The country needs coast artillery, and it needs 
Mobile Army. Each has its own important and distinct sphere of 
duty. Each should be strong enough to enable it to perform thes 


duties. The special functions of the Mobile Army and the Coast 


bly 


nN 


Artillery, and their relation to each other, have been admira 
set forth in the July number of McClure’s Magazine in an article 


by Mr. Cleveland Moffett, who states that he is indebted for his 
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facts to the Chief of the United States Coast Artillery Corps. 
'o perform these functions, the Coast Artillery should have a 
sufficient personnel to man the seacoast forts, and as the article 
states, there should be a Mobile Army of 150,000 men. 

The passage of the volunteer bill has been hailed by the many 
as a panacea for all the ills of our military system. Excellent 
measure as it is, it must be remembered that it makes provision 
only for an army to be raised when the occasion demands, and 
does not place at the disposition of the Nation trained troops. 
lf we assume its operation under the most advantageous condi 
tions, that is, that the National Guard, which cannot be used 
outside of the United States, will volunteer as a body, even then 
there will be a long delay, not of days but of months. The Guard 
must be mobilized, mustered into the service of the United States, 
the strength of companies raised from 58 men to 150 each by the 
addition of raw recruits who must be enlisted, trained, clothed, 
and equipped. Regiments must be brigaded, brigades assigned 
to divisions, general and staff officers appointed—in fact, an 
army organized. All this will take time, and in the meanwhile our 
inadequate, ill-organized Regular Army will be doing as it did 
under similar conditions at Santiago in 1898, bearing the brunt 
of the fight and being annihilated as the result of one successful 
battle, because of its improper organization and numerical weak 
ness. 

The present emergency should cause a realization that for 
effective use the Army should be properly organized and of 
proper strength. That there is a growing appreciation of this fact 
is evidenced by editorial expression in the newspapers throughout 
the country, and the resolutions which in the last few months have 
heen passed by many civic bodies, similar to those of the Buffalo 
Chamber of Commerce published in this issue of the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL in “Varied Ground.” 

There is opportunity for broad and statesmanlike legislation on 
the subject of Army reorganization. This has heretofore been 
patchwork, piecemeal, inadequate and ineffective, if organiza 
tional efficiency and a definite policy be considered. 

The present Congress in enacting the Hay Volunteer Bill has 
performed a large constructive work. The Resolution intro- 
(duced by Senator Chamberlain shows an understanding that the 
limitation of the present law prevents the maximum efficiency of 
the Regular Army. These are healthful signs, and it is hoped 
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that with the realization of what the Army may at any 
called upon to do, will come also the realization that steps 
be taken in the way of legislation to correct the defects 
have herein been pointed out, and provide for an effective 
and increased efficiency. 

If an object lesson from the past is needed as to what 
ture holds out to the nation which fails in time of pea 
make adequate preparation for war, it can be found in t] 
tracts from Professor Johnston’s “Bull Run, its Strateg 
Tactics,” included in the editorial in this number under th 
title. No more striking illustration for the need of havi 
army large enough to meet what may be called local condi 
and organized so as to allow the highest degree of efficien 
be found than is set forth in the extracts contained in t] 
torial. 


® 


PROMOTION. 


FE, have frequently had occasion to comment upon t! 
justice which results from the present system o! 


motion, and have stated our belief that, before unified effort 
ing to the highest organizational efficiency can be secured 
questions of promotion and organization must be separated 
more this subject is studied, the stronger becomes our co: 
that the contention is correct and that the present system is 
cal, unjust, and the cause of deep-seated dissatisfaction. 

Its results are well illustrated by the following table, whic! 
published in a recent number of the New York Evening 
showing the average ages of the field officers, and of th 
senior captains, of infantry, field artillery, cavalry, coast arti! 
and engineers : 


Colonels. Lieut.-Cols. Majors. Capt 
Engineers 19 3-20 40 36 
Cavalry 2- 56 2-11 48 21-31 46 
Field Artillery 48 7-8 42 11-17 
Coast Artillery 5 3-4 47 17-18 41 41-56 
Infantry ‘ 55 3-41 48 2-15 4 


ae 


In considering this table, we may eliminate the officers 
engineers, who do not, except in the lower grades, serv: 
troops of the line in command positions; and those of the C 
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\rtillery, since it is only on rare occasions they serve with the 
mobile forces, where their increased relative rank would militate 
in their favor as against officers of the other arms of the service. 

When we consider, however, the mobile arms, which are al- 
ways combined in any large unit, we find that in the Field Artil 
lery. the field officers and captains reach their grades very much 
earlier than do those of the Infantry and Cavalry. 


There results from this the illogical condition that the officer 
with the shortest service is in command when troops of different 
arms serve together. The rapidity of promotion is not due to 
war or specially meritorious service, but in part to a form of 
organization which gives more rapid promotion, in part to the 
great increase in the artillery and the recent separation of the 
coast and field branches. The increase in any other arm, or its 
organization so as to favor promotion, will cause similar results, 
and it is for this reason that opposition often develops to pro 
posed legislation to increase the efficiency of any particular arm. 

This is one phase—there is still another. In the Army, we 
all look forward to rank and command. They mark success 
power. Without these as incentives, there would be no ambition, 
no reason for self-improvement. With the general’s goal before 
our eyes, we strive that our professional record be such that when 
we reach the colonel’s grade we shall be selected. In this we but 
emulate our brothers in civil life. The clerk dreams of becoming 
the merchant prince; the young lawyer aspires to the supreme 
court; while the local politician has presidential aspirations. If 
we do not aim high at the start, we never rise above mediocrity. 
If this be so, then what must be the feelings of three young offi- 
cers commencing their careers in the field artillery, the infantry 
and the cavalry? They know that in time of peace the generals 
are selected from officers in the grade of colonel. The field 
artilleryman sees that he will reach this grade at fifty-four with 
ten years of service before retirement, the infantryman at fifty- 
seven with seven stili to serve, the cavalryman at fifty-nine with 
but five years’ service before him. If we consider the chances, 
irrespective of the time limit, we shall see that they are much in 
favor of the field artilleryman. A vacancy occurs in the grade of 
general, and the three officers who started together are consid- 
ered. Their efficiency, it happens, is about equal. The cavalry- 
man has just been made a colonel, the infantryman has been 
@ colonel for two years, the field artilleryman for five years. ‘The 
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artilleryman is, therefore, the senior, has been a colonel for 
years, so is made a brigadier. An actual example of the | 
in which the system works out will be seen if we take th 
of the junior colonel of field artillery, Colonel Berry, \ 
been a colonel since March 16, 1915. He graduated fror 
Point in 1886. The senior officer of his class in the Inf 
Major D. J. Baker, Jr., who, within the next month or ty 
in all probability be promoted to lieutenant-colonel. Th: 
is thus about five years behind his West Point classmat 
before he can reach the colonel’s grade, Derry may be a 
There is no justice in such a system. And this is not all 

is a still higher grade, that of major general, to which by 
generals are promoted. Promotion is not by seniority, bu 
things being equal, it may be assumed that each senior will 
be promoted, for to pass him over would be equivalent to 
that “he is not fit.” We will say that at fifty-four the fic! 
leryman becomes a colonel, a brigadier at fifty-six, and at 
is made a major-general with four years to serve in a ¢ 
position. Ina similar manner, the infantryman becomes ; 
at fifty-seven, a brigadier at fifty-nine, and attains a major 
eralcy at sixty-three, with, however, but one year to serve; 


the unfortunate cavalryman, being made a colonel at {if 
and a brigadier at sixty-one, is shut out altogether from 
higher grade because he was not able to pass through the gr 
of brigadier before he had to retire. What is there logi 
fair in such a system? Its injustice will be further unde: 
when we consider that at the outbreak of a war, in sel 
regular officers as generals for the volunteer army, they 
selected first from the grade of colonel. In the cases alrea 
cited of Colonel Berry and Major Baker, classmates at \\ 
point, Colonel Berry, because he is a colonel, would be consice 
for the appointment of brigadier general of volunteers; Ma 
Baker, being a major, would not be in the eligible list. Of cours 
there is the element of chance, but based on a system of 
ages the foregoing results. 

In time of war we all recognize that inequality must rule 
there should be selection—and say, “let the best man win.’ 


time of peace, however, seniority to include the grade of colo! 
should be the rule for all officers of the Mobile Army. Ther 
is no reason why the officers of one arm should enjoy the advan 
tage over those of the other. Let there be a single list fort 
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Mobile 
¢ as far as is practicable individual choice. When this is the 
rule. there will be co-operation looking to increased efficiency of 

Mobile Army, and not the arm; whilst the feeling that there is 
If 
e will work to this end, for it will result in 
army efficiency, and a unified effort to secure an adequate and 


\rmy with interchangeability of arm if necessary, allow 


7 
itl 







injustice and discrimination which now exists will disappear. 


we are far-sighted, w 


balanced mobile force. Put us all on the same footing, and let 
any irregularity which may exist be the result of ability displayed 
on the battlefield. 







® 
THE CHAMBERLAIN RESOLUTION. 





N a recent editorial, the drmy and Navy Register comments 
upon the Resolution recently introduced in Congress by Sen 
ator Chamberlain of Oregon, President to in 


crease the Regular Army to war strength in time of war or when 


to authorize the 














} war is imminent or in other grave national emergency, regardless 

) of the limitation of 100,000 men to which the present law restricts 
it. In its comment, the Register states that the Resolution is de- 
fective in that it will allow the President to increase the Army to 
any extent, thus doing away with the necessity for raising volun- 
teers, and doubts whether Congress will place such extensive 
power in the hands of the President. Our esteemed contempo- 

) rary is usually so correct in its construction of law and fact that it 

; is diffeult to understand how it could have fallen into so great 

| anerror ina matter of such vital import to the war efficiency of 

: the Army. 

; Senator Chamberlain’s Resolution provides that— 

3 


The President be authorized to raise the organizations of the 
Regular \rmy to the prescribed statutory strength for the period 
of war or until the imminence of war or other grave national 
emergency shall have passed, and that for this purpose the re 
striction of law limiting the total enlisted force of the line 
the Army to 100,000 shall be suspended. 







of 






lt is evident that only existing organizations authorized by Con- 
gress can be raised to the war strength. 

= ‘nent can be added to the 
prot ide. 


Not a company or regi- 
Army for which Congress does not 
The Army would be increased to a maximum of about 
® |15,000 men, and to obtain the greatest fighting efficiency for the 
® present organizations, 







the increase is essential, 
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Senator Chamberlain has made it evident on more tha; 
occasion that he does not measure Army efficiency in penni 
with a statesmanlike view of its relation to national need 


® 
INFANTRY. 


OR the seventh consecutive year the Infantry carries off {hy 
honors at the School of the Line. In a class wherein {hp 
infantry, field artillery, cavalry, coast artillery, and engineer. 
were represented the first five places were won by the folowing 
First Lieutenant John R. Kelly, 26th Infantry ; 
First Lieutenant Oliver P. Robinson, 21st Infantry ; 
Captain Walter 5. Grant, Cavalry ; 
Captain John K. Miller, Infantry ; 
5. Major Lak. S. Upton, 10th Infantry. 


All honor to those of our arm of this year’s class who hay 
maintained infantry traditions. To the honor graduates 
Leavenworth it is due in great measure that the Infantry 
on its present high plane in the eyes of the Army. Little by litt 
we have come into our own, until at last there is a general recog 
nition that, as is stated in the Field Service Regulations of 114 
“The Infantry is the principal and most important arm, which is 
charged with the main work on the field of battle and decides th 
final issue of combat.” 

May the success which has so far attended us be an inspiratw 
to those who in the future will represent us. There is no 1 
road to learning; it is a keen, close competition in which the bes! 
man wins, and so far the Infantry has won. 


® 


BULL RUN, ITS STRATEGY AND TACTICS.” 

HE OUTBREAK of every war in which our country ha 
Tt been involved has found us totally unprepared. Confusio 
delay, incompetence, unnecessary loss of life, have marked thi 
earlier stages of each struggle, and the enormous death rate 
cost, and duration of the several wars have been the direct resu!t 
of a policy which forbade preparation and placed dependence 0! 


* Bull Run, Its Strategy and Tactics, by Professor R. M. Jolinstor 
Assistant Professor of History, Havard University. 
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improvised soldiers. It 1s only of recent years that a school of 
historians has been developed whose military histories have set 
before the reader the unglossed facts. Formerly it was the 
outcome of the war which was dwelt upon; and the dispropor- 
tionate cost of our success, together with the defects and causes 
which made inevitable such cost, were either not understood, or, 
for the sake of national vanity, concealed. No like accusation 
can be made of the history recently published by Professor R. M. 
lohnston, entitled “Bull Run, Its Strategy and Tactics.” It is a 
plain and unvarnished statement of facts based on the War 
Rebellion Records. Professor Johnston is assistant professor of 
history at Harvard University, the author of a number of his- 
torical works, a civilian of established reputation. He brings to 
his subject a trained and cultivated mind, and is free from the 
accusation of bias to which an officer of the Army might be 
subject. The lesson he teaches is so valuable that, with a view 
to our present needs and condition, we publish extracts taken 
from his book, in the hope that they may catch the eye of some 
of our legislators, writers, or others who shape the destinies of 
our Nation. To such, if they desire to inform themselves as to 


our present state of military preparedness with a view to assisting 
in the prevention of a recurrence of conditions such as Professor 
Johnston has so ably set forth, we commend a consideration of 
the editorial in this number entitled “Army Organization.” The 
italics in the extracts are ours. 


EXTRACTS. 

ilalf a century after the event, the campaigns of the Civil War 
may well pass out of the domain of reminiscence to enter that 
of military history. As that term is now understood in other 
countries, it means the dispassionate, minute, and technical in- 
vestigation of every form of military activity, from the organiza- 
tion of a mule train to the psychology of a general-in-chief ; it 
cares little for eloquence, the picturesque, and the glorification 
or depreciation of individual heroes. ( Preface.) 

* * * . * * * 

Bull Run was a lamentable illustration of the awful calamities 
invariably attending nations that lack or neglect an army. Fortu- 
nate it was for us that our brother, not our enemy, smote us. 
Yet Bull Run was just as inevitable in 1861 as something similar 
would be today had we to face a military power in the field. 
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With our form and traditions of government, it is futil 
at the door of those who for the moment held office, 
that the United States had no army, that there were 
for repressing sedition before it could be organized into rey 
that no armed force could be raised after the crisis had 
save by the devious and wasteful arts of political per 
Had President Lincoln at the outset known so much of 1 
affairs and so little of public opinion as to demand not 
three months’ volunteers but 300,000 regulars, he would 
have lost all his hold on the country; and it is disheartening 
reflect that no other politician could have acted very different] 
in his place. Some will answer that, this is the price t) 
country has paid and will continue to pay willingly t 
from the burden of such military establishments as thos: 
which European countries groan. It is really the price of 
ance—ignorance of our national needs, of what constitut 
efficient army, or what stability an army msures; ignorance 
our long record of inefficiency, disaster, and disgrace; ignorance 
of the state of the world, of where it is moving, of how ow 
interests are involved; ignorance of how we might suffer attack 
and of how we might repel it. \What we need above all is to 
get away from glittering generalities, from empty and ig: 
sentimentalism, to become businesslike, to add up profit and loss 
to estimate what the lack of an army cost us in 1861, to tak 
enough pains to investigate the facts that surround u 
present day. ( Preface.) 
* * * * * * + 

This book is concerned with a campaign only, and not wit! 
the struggle that broke out between North and South in the 
year 1861. That campaign was, however, the first in a pr 
tracted conflict, and for this reason it will not be possible t 
draw a rigid line excluding from consideration preliminary mat 
ters that really belong to the Civil War viewed as a whole. And 
it must first of all be pointed out that it was the military feeble- 
ness of the United States that made this atrocious war inevitable 
and so extraordinary a military operation as that of Bull Run 
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possible. Had the country possessed a regular force of no more 
than 150,000 men, the Southern cities would have been at once 
occupied and no rising could have occurred. Had the country 
possessed even 50,000 men, a regular division would have been 
in the field at Bull Run, and few who read this account will 
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Joubt that the result of that battle would have been reversed, 

and the whole course of the war thereby altered. 
\t that epoch the army of the United States was a force of 
less than 17,000 men, mostly distributed in small detachments 
over the Far West, an immense tract as yet unpierced by railroad. 
There were about 600 commissioned officers, and a good many 
eraduates of West Point in civil life who might be expected to 
re-enter the service in a national emergency. This force, of 
which littke was immediately available, might fairly be described 
as non-existent for the purpose in hand when it is considered 
that its commander-in-chief, when the crisis arose, advised his 
Government that the Northern States would have to raise some 
300,000 men to put down the South,—a very conservative esti- 
mate as is proved. The Government was not disposed, however, 
to follow the advice of competent authority on a matter in which 
ournalists and politicians have too often had more to say than 
professional soldiers. Yet it was from the outset admitted that 
for all practical purposes a new army would have to be cut out 
ff whole cloth. In the South there was a similar situation. The 
army, however, was to supply some valuable leadership for 

the two new armies, Federal and Confederate. 

lhe corps of officers was very well grounded in the rudiments 
of the military art, an intelligent, efficient, select group of men; 
ut it was without experience in staff work and in handling 
masses. The technical services were of good quality, though very 
small in numbers. When the crisis came the body of officers 
split into two unequal halves, but the South was more fortunate 
than the North, as it secured among its recruits General J. E. 
johnston, quartermaster general of the army, Colonel R. E. Lee, 
and Colonel A. S$. Johnston, reputed the three best soldiers in 
the service after the veteran commander-in-chief, Winfield Scott. 
rhe regular troops, however, did not follow this example, but 
stuck to their colors. They suffered a great weakening by the 
sudden resignation of so many of their officers and by the de- 
taching of many others to assist in forming new battalions both 


of regulars and of volunteers. Even so weakened they were steady 
and valuable troops, much superior to volunteers at the outbreak 
of the war. But the regulars were mostly in the Far West, and 
by the end of the month of June, 1861, only one provisional 
battalion of infantry had been brought together at Washington ; 
it was made up of companies drawn from the 2d, 3d, and 8th 
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Infantry. ‘There were in addition a battalion of 300 marine py: 
cruits mustered in on the lst of July, and a provisional regimen; 
of horse drawn from the Ist and 2d Cavalry, with a squac 
dragoons. The artillery was stronger, amounting, when the firs 
campaign opened, to nine batteries. These troops, less than 250) 
in all, actually made up the whole regular contingent that took 
part in the first campaign of the war. 

Failing regulars, volunteers had to be employed, and on the 
Northern side political, not military, considerations dictated th, 
Government's policy. A call was made on the 15th of April 
75,000 volunteers to serve for three months; and it may be r 
marked that the men who enrolled that very day actually earned 
their discharge nearly a week before Bull Run was fought, « 
the 21st of July. In May, 40,000 more volunteers were called 
for, and at the same time an increase of 40,000 men in {| 
personnel of the army and navy was ordered. These two steps, 


it 


however, had little real bearing on the first campaign of the war 
which is all that this book is concerned with, for that was fought 
almost wholly by insufficiently trained and organized volunteers 
against the judgment of the military authorities. The voluntee) 
came largely from the existing militia organizations, which in 
some cases went to the front in a body. These organization 
were not very valuable for real military purposes, except in some 
parts of the South where the fear of a possible negro revolt 
stimulated them to a higher standard of efficiency than e-visted in 
the North. 

To equip, arm, drill, organize, make mobile, and place in the 
field these volunteers in any considerable numbers, was a form 
idable task; especially with the bulk of the men serving on a 
three months’ time limit; and had this been the Government's 
reason for rejecting the advice of raising an army of 300),)\\) 
men, it might in a way have been defensible. Recruiting pro 
duced in many cases wholly undesirable results; in the great 
Northern cities it was too often colored by politics, so that many 
regiments, from colonel to drummer boy, suggested ward orga’ 
izations in uniform; in the South there were too many cases of 
enlistment of workingmen made practically compulsory owing to 
the stoppage of employment. It was the North undoubtedly 
that got the worse results from a military point of view 
respect of the armies that fought at Bull Run. The loafer was 
encouraged to believe he was off for a military picnic; and ther 
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is a case on record in which the recruiting officer guaranteed, as 
a special inducement to the would-be defenders of their country, 
that they were to be stationed at Washington and would not 
have to face the privations of the camp. Scarcely more con- 
vincing were the fancy uniforms in which several of these corps 
bedecked themselves. There was little distinction to be drawn 
between officers and men, though here and there a West Pointer, 
or a civilian of character and convictions, served to leaven the 
mass. The transition from the arts of political persuasion to 
the practice of military discipline could not be said to have been 
entered upon before the battle of Bull Run was fought. The 
colonels and quartermasters sometimes treated the whole business 
as part of the political game, and set to work to earn their little 
profits out of the provisioning and outfitting of their men. (Pages 
1-6.) 
+ * * * * * * 

There were few drillmasters available, and the three months 
volunteers had attained very little proficiency even in these funda- 
mental manoeuvres when they finally went out ta meet the foe 
In loading, aiming, and firing properly, they showed little profi- 
ciency, either not charging their musket at all, charging it im- 
properly, or charging it over and over again. IVhen, by chance 
or by application, they succeeded in discharging it, they generally 
missed the object aimed at; for it is calculated that from 8,000 
to 10,000 bullets were fired for every man killed or wounded, 
which is probably a conservative estimate. Volleys at command 
were unusual; the troops generally fired at will. (Page 7.) 

* * * * * * * 

The most characteristic quality of a field army is mobility, and 
while this depends largely on the skill and experience of its 
staff and even of officers of subordinate rank, the chief factor 
is of necessity mechanical,—that is, wagons, horses, mules, in 
short, all means of transport. ‘To keep a large body of troops 
moving through a country of slight resources at a rapid pace and 
supplied with all it needs, is therefore a large and complicated 
operation. Neither in the North nor in the South was there any 
transport service worth mentioning, nor any experienced trans- 
port corps. (Page 9.) 

* * * * * * * 

In the enumeration of these deficiencies no space has yet been 

Jound for the greatest one of all, that of the higher organization 
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of the armies. There were no brigade, division, and corps organ 
izations; there were no officers who had ever handled a brigade 
division, or corps; there was no staff for such bodies, nor officer; 
trained to do such staff work. How lamentably both armie 
North and South, broke down at Bull Run for lack of this hiy 
organization will be shown at length presently. (Pages 10) 

* * * * * * * 


The call for volunteers was clearly a political step; the meres 


tyro in the art of war could not have described it as a military 
measure in any serious sense. It was a plank in a popular plat 
form, and unfortunately entailed a second plank to follow 
Having got the three months’ volunteers, they must be made 1 
complete the announced programme of putting down the Con 
federacy. But how? Scott, replying in military terms, de 
clared there was no answer, that the thing could not be done at 
all, that it required 300,000 men, and three years at the minimum 
The President, retorting in political terms, declared that it must 
be done by the 75,000 or less men, and within three monthis from 
the 15th of April. Scott bowed his head, accepted the impossible, 
and with great courage and some skill, though not without making 
mistakes, attempted to carry the hopeless burden thus thrust on 
his aged shoulders. Quite apart from this conflict of views, 
almost inevitable in a country so loosely organized as the United 
States, the course of events served to bring about the first great 
conflict of the war. (Pages 18-19.) 
* * * * * * * 

Lee is too great a figure in American history to require bio 
graphical notice here; suffice it to say that even all his ability and 
energy were not equal to creating an army rapidly enough | 
place the Confederate States in anything like a secure position 
against attack. (Page 32.) 

* * * * * * * 

The fact was now being realized by the politicians at \Vash 
ington that however popular three months’ volunteering might 
be among their electors, it did not seem a very promising method 
of dealing with the Civil War. Most of the regiments were 
nearly two months old and still lacking in tactical skill and 
mobility; while operations were manifestly in nothing more than 
a preparatory stage. In Patterson’s army every regiment but one 
was on a three months’ basis, and he reported that all except 
the Ist Wisconsin would claim their discharge. It was natural, 
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therefore, that the politicians and journalists should begin to 
abuse somebody for the fiasco that was now threatening. The 
army was muzzled by discipline and was therefore the natural 
and inevitable scapegoat for civilian ineptitude; and in a frenzied 
effort to make good foolish declarations made to political fol- 
lowers or newspaper subscribers, a fatal ery was raised: “On to 
Richmond!” From that moment Scott and his devoted staff were 
to be spurred unmercifully to the finish. Something must be 
accomplished, whatever the cost, before the three months’ army 
went home again; that something must be an advance to 
Manassas, and thence to Richmond. 

Scott reluctantly accepted the situation and tried to make the 
best of it. After ali, Manassas was only twenty-five miles from 
the Potomac, and even a raw army of little mobility might be 
moved thus far. (Pages 53-54.) 

+ * * * * * * 

Headquarters were not sufficiently organized to cope with the 
heavy and confusing work that the emergency called for; and 
the politicians made that work even more difficult. Senator 
ll ilson, chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, for 
which his qualification was his success in life as a manufacturer 
of shoes and a manipulator of votes, habitually reviled I est 
Pointers for no better reason than that they were West Pointers. 
His attitude was typical of that of many other men of the same 
type who directed the government of the country, for its mis- 
fortune ( Pages 68-69.) 

* * * * * + * 

STAFF AND COMMAND. McDowell's infantry was properly dis- 
tributed into brigades and divisions; but his organization was so 
hasty, and those entrusted with its working were so inexperienced, 
that it broke down in many ways when brought to the test. 
(Page 100.) 

* * * * * * * 

The higher command and staff organization were too hastily 
improvised to be effective. Turning to the divisional and brigade 
commanders first of all, it may be said that at this point there 
was least ground for criticism under the circumstances. They 
were mostly regular officers of considerable rank. (Page 101.) 

* * * * ” * * 

Neither these staff officers nor their commanders had ex- 
perience or instruction enough to control any army, leave alone 
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a raw one, in field operations. There was no well-defined syste 
of command. Some of the brigades were constituted within q 
few hours only of the advance. Practically none of the brigadier; 
had ever held, or even seen, a brigade drill. When they reached 
the field, the capable and energetic, from McDowell down, gay; 
such orders as seemed best, without much regard for the method 
of systemized command. They energized in one direction whi 
they added to the confusion in another. 

The transport service was in the charge of Captain |]. | 
Clarke, chief commissary, and worked better than was antic) 
pated. The teams and teamsters were green, wagons and horses 
were few, notwithstanding which 160,000 rations were conveyed 
to Centreville by the 18th and there distributed, though in dis 
orderly and wasteful fashion. (Page 102.) 

* * * * * + * 

The officering of the volunteer regiments was very defectize 
Political considerations outweighed military, and instead of mak 
ing a large draft of junior officers of the Regular Army for the 
command and organization of the volunteers, the regiments were 
mostly given to prominent politicians. lVery few, indeed 
these officers were fit for their post, and some were hopeles 
unfit. In one case Sherman found a way out of the difficulty 
promoting the colonel to his staff, leaving the regiment to be led 
by a junior but more efficient officer. 

If the colonels were poor, the regimental officers were on the 
whole poorer, usually selected by their men, currying their fa 
by winking at slackness and insubordination, and ignorant of 
that pertained to military affairs. The results of all this 
presently appear.. (Pages 102-103.) 

+ + * * x * * 

In Beauregard’s corps, conditions were very different. The 
creation of two or three divisions was urgently needed, as events 
were soon to demonstrate. His seven brigades (not counting 
Holmes’) were very uneven in number and quality, and 
smaller ones lacked cohesion. (Page 111.) 

. * ¥ + * * 


The command of regiments was marked by the same features 
in the Southern as in the Northern Army, but on the whole th 
level of military training seems to have been higher, while th 
planter politician was perhaps more adaptable to military com 
mand than the city politician. 
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Il'hen it came to the control and command of troops in battle, 
it will be seen presently that, whatever the difference of the two 
armies, they both broke down badly from lack of organization. 
And this, after all, is only what might have been expected under 
the circumstances. (Page 113.) 
* * * * * * 

His (McDowell’s) problem was how to move, with no undue 
delay, an untrained army under a broiling July sun for a limited 
distance. It was essential to keep the men as short a time as 
possible on the road. The way to do this was to avoid delay by 
pushing out advanced guards, as McDowell in fact indicated. 
But in practice what happened was that the generals turned their 
whole divisions into advanced guards, kept deploying and scouting 
and deploying again, while the main column painfully waited, 
getting fatigued, demoralized, and undisciplined to no useful 
purpose. (Page 177.) 

. * * ” * + * 

The army was still in considerable confusion. Some of the 
brigades that were marked off for the advance were not completed 
until the very day when the march opened, several regiments on 
that very day crossing the Potomac to join the army. The staff 
service was inadequate, and to such an extraordinary degree that 
the commander-in-chief himself had to drive back from Arlington 
to the railroad station at Washington, just as his army was open- 
ing its march, to attend to a comparatively slight detail. (Page 
119.) 

x + x + * * * 

karly on the 17th, McDowell's four divisions resumed their 
march, Hlunter’s in the center, at 5 a. m. He had only seven 
miles to go, but it took him five hours to make the distance. ‘The 
long column blocked the road, making little and at times no 
progress. As the sun rose and the air became very warm, strag- 
gling began for water, for blackberries. ‘The leading troops and 


the cavalry continuously deployed in front of imaginary and 
untenanted Confederate positions. An onlooker described the 
artillery as “badly horsed, miserably equipped and . . . the 
worst set of gunners and drivers which I, who have seen the 
Turkish field-guns, ever beheld. . . . Their transport is tolerably 


good, but inadequate ; they have no carriage for reserve ammuni- 


tion; the commissariat drivers are civilians, under little or no 


control. . . ,” ( Page 120.) 
* * * * 
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———— 


Summing up, it may be said that, even if clumsy and somewha 
slow, McDowell's move on the Confederate advanced positi 


had turned out well, though he had failed to engage the . 


Olls 


nemny 


and win a preliminary success. But no sooner had he occupied 


Fairfax Court House than the machine showed signs of falling 


pieces: the columns did not reach their respective positions 4, 
early as was expected ; one, at least, of the divisional commander 
failed to inform headquarters of his whereabouts; and sv grea; 
was the lassitude, disorder, and straggling that it appeared hop, 
less to whip the men up for a further movement that da, 
was for these reasons that McDowell, whose early intention hud 
been to push on another four or five miles to Centreville, finall, 
gave this up as hopeless and decided to start fresh on the 18th 
His most advanced body was Richardson’s brigade of Tyler’ 
corps which camped along the Warrenton turnpike about three 
miles east of Centreville. 

An account of this day’s march would not be complete unles: 
it mentioned the fact that both at Fairfax Court House and at 
Germantown there was a good deal of pillaging and some burning 
of houses. This resulted in the indignation both of the generals 
and of the public, but not in the punishment of the offenders 
This disorder was not surprising, however, if the composition oi 
the Army and the condition of its day’s march, are considered 
( Pages 122-123.) 

* * * * * * . 

sy the night of the 18th, the army was starving, for the su 
trains were not yet up, and the rations were now consumed 
For a few hours there was a difficult situation, and it undoubted!) 
gave McDowell considerable anxiety. (Page 138.) 

*x * * *x * * * 

The Federal infantry showed little inclination to move for- 
ward to the attack, which was not unnatural in view of their lack 
of training and of competent officers. The theory most acted on 
was that the troops should be saved when exposed to fire by 
having the men lie on the ground. . . . It was probably the 
Federal preponderance in artillery that decided the issue, for the 
infantry was lying down most of the time, and when efforts were 
made to carry it forward, broke back ; its musketry was probably 
ineffective. 

It was about a quarter past eleven when Porter came into 
action. Burnside’s line was wavering badly at this moment, and 
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Porter detached to his left Sykes’ battalion of regulars to stiffen 


it and support the guns. (Page 190.) 
* * * * * ' ‘ 


By this time the first phase of the fight was over on the right. 
Mc Nowell had had a success, but at a considerable cost. His ad 
vance had been delayed for two or three hours by a small detach 
ment of the enemy; one of his brigades, Burnside’s, was entirely 
used up. It fell to pieces, the men taking to the woods along 
the Sudley Spring road and playing no further part in the battle, 
with the exception of the 2nd New Hampshire which kept its 
organization and presently resumed its advance. Burnside cov- 
ered up the demoralization of his men under the plea that they 
had to replenish ammunition and retired for the purpose, but 
he personally followed the 2nd New Hampshire and was in the 
fighting that took place on the Henry Hill. 

Even among the troops that had come Icss directly under fire 
than Burnside’s, disintegration set in during the lull that followed 
the first engagement. Many of the men believed a complete 
victory had been won. They were hot, tired, thirsty. The com- 
pany officers were incompetent and had little control. The result 
was that many men dispersed, and some of them not to rally 
again. (Pages 194-195.) 

* * * * * * * 

hen it came to retreat, his (Bee's) troops, like all other 
troops engaged at Bull Run, had not enough cohesion to maintain 
their organization under fire in the open. (Page 199.) 

* * * * * * * 

No effort of their officers could hold up the broken troops as 
they fled over the Henry house plateau or along the hollow 
until they neared or reached the protection of the ravine at the 
southeasterly corner. Even there the few field officers left had 
their hands full to restore order. The Confederates, like their 
opponents, had paid the price always exacted of an insufficiently 
prepared army. (Page 201.) 

* * * * * * * 
\t the very moment that Bee and Evans gave way under the 


ire of the Federal batteries, Burnside’s men were apparently 
done with. They made no attempt at pursuit, but on the contrary 
fell back. ( Page 210.) 
* * + + . * * 
McDowell had little choice but to strike as quickly as he could 
at the Confederate forces on the Henry house hill, and this he 
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set about doing after a pause made inevitable by the fatigue and 
disorder of his troops. But the infantry had already re: caled 
its lack of offensive power, while the disorder of the men and 
lack of a proper system of command made it difficult to handle 
them. (Pages 211-212.) 

* * * * * * . 

All this infantry came up rather badly and irregularly: th. 
support forming from the left slowly towards the right. ( l'age 
215.) 

* * * * * ’ * 

The red-trousered New York firemen advanced twenty yard 
and fired, as did their opponents, “and both parties broke and 
ran.” 


At the first fire they broke, and the greater portion fled to the 
rear, keeping up a desultory firing over the heads of their com 
rades in front. At the same moment they were charged }) 
company of Secession cavalry on their rear. (Page 220.) 

Soon after the firing commenced the regiment broke and ran 
says Heintzelman.—The want of discipline in these regiment. 
was so great that the most of the men would run from fifty t 
several hundred yards to the rear and continue to fire—fortunat 
for the braver ones very high in the air—compelling those | 
front to retreat. During this time Ricketts’ battery had been 
taken and retaken three times by us, but was finally lost. (Pag 
221.) 

* * * * * * 

A great many of our regiments,—says an eyewitness,—turned 
right off the field as they delivered their fire, turning even a: 
they delivered their volleys. They did not go off in any system 
at all, but went right off as a crowd would walking the street 
(Page 221.) 

* * * * * * 

Sykes’ battalion of regulars came bravely and steadily 
among the broken regiments towards Chinn's hill, where the Ist 
Michigan and other troops were still holding on under \Vileox 
Sut nothing now could serve to rally the broken army, and a!! 
Sykes could do was to retard the advance of Elzey and Earl: 
while Stuart and Beckham continued to overlap his flank and t 
force him back. (Page 230.) 

* * * * * * * 


The Federals drew off a few of their guns; a few regiments 
attempted to reform north of Young’s Branch, but soon broke: 
Sykes’ Regulars, however, kept his formation and left the feld 
in good order with the support of Arnold’s battery, which helped 
to cover the retreat. (Page 231.) 

* 


* * * * * * 
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In this (stampede) were involved Schenck’s brigade, Keyes’ 
brigade, a number of fugitives from Sherman, and other troops 
that had crossed Bull Run close to Stone Bridge or that had 
moved very fast around from Sudley Spring, and, together with 
these, troops, civilians, sight-seers, transport wagons, politicians, 
and journalists. The panic spurred them the whole four miles 
from Stone Bridge to Centreville, notwithstanding the utmost 
efforts made by a few brave men to stop the rout, among whom 
must be specially mentioned Captain Alexander, Colonel Speidel, 
and the Hon. Elihu Washburne. 

This rout of a fraction of McDowell's forces along the road 
from Stone Bridge to Centreville was far less excusable than 
the breaking-up of Heintzelman’s and Porter's troops. The latter 
had accomplished a very hard day’s work and had for some time 
faced a hot fire, while the losses and labors of Schenck and 
Keves had been comparatively light. The stampede brought 
out, inevitably, the worst side of human nature. The news- 
papers, so indulgent for the logrolling, moral cowardice and 
ineptitude of politicians, were severe enough on the demoralized 
moh of exhausted, undisciplined men, who were after all merely 
secking safety by the only obvious method they knew. “AN sense 
of manhood,” said the New York Tribune, “seemed to be for- 
gotten . . . the sentiment of shame had gone. . . . All 
was lost to the American Army even its honor.” Leaving rhetoric 
and coming to fact, it does not appear that the rout was marked 
by much loss of life, but the jam at the bridge at Cub Run pre- 
vented the escape of the Rhode Island guns, together with those 
of Arnold and Carlisle. (Pages 235-236.) 

* * * * * * * 

There was now no alternative for McDowell; he could only 

order a retreat back to Washington. His own report states: 


The condition of our artillery and its ammunition, and the want 
of food for the men who had generally abandoned or thrown 
away all that had been issued the day before, and the utter dis- 
organization and consequent demoralization of the mass of the 
army, seemed to all who were near enough to be consulted, divi- 
sion and brigade commanders and staff, to admit of no alternative 
but to fall back. (Page 241.) 


* * * * * * * 








\ few hours later he (McDowell) wrote: 


Many of the volunteers did not wait for authority to proceed to 
the Potomac, but left on their own decision. ‘They are now pour- 
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ing through this place in a state of utter disorganization. ‘he 
could not be prepared for action by tomorrow morning even were 
they willing. I learn from prisoners that we are to be pressed 
here tonight and tomorrow morning, as the enemy’s force is very 
large and they are elated. I think we heard cannon on our rea; 
guard. I think now, as all of my commanders thought at Centre. 
ville, there is no alternative but to fall back to the Potomac, and | 
shall proceed to do so with as much regularity as possible 
Irvin McDowell 


The retirement was, in fact, continuous from the Henry hous 
plateau back to the Potomac, and no efforts of any general could 
have stayed it. Richardson’s brigade, bringing up the rear, lej; 
Centreville at 2.30 in the morning of the 22d, and that night all o/ 
the Federal troops were back in the positions from which they 
had started on the 16th. (Page 242.) 

* * * k * * m 
Behind, at the Henry house plateau, lay the bulk of the + 
torious troops, exhausted, confused, disorganized; many of the 
regiments had lost all formation. Jackson was given general 
command of all infantry and artillery at this point, but did not, 
in fact could not, make any attempt at pursuit. (Page 21s.) 

* * * * x * ¥ 

Summing up what the Confederates did, then in the way of an 
immediate counter-attack and pursuit of their defeated opponents, 
it may be said that towards Sudley Spring, Stuart and Early did 
about all that could be done; towards Stone Bridge, the Conied 
erates were too far spent and in confusion to accomplish much, 
towards Centreville, they failed very badly, and that mostly for 
lack of organization and proper staff work. (Page 249.) 

* * * * *x * * 

All the military conditions we knew forbade an attempt on 
Washington. The Confederate army was more disorganized } 
victory than that of the United States by defeat. . . . Mam 
(volunteers) in ignorance of their army obligations left the arm) 
(Page 250.) 

* * * * * * * 


Sykes battalion of regulars, which retired steadily and in geod 
order from the field, had only ro killed and 20 wounded ; so that 
it is not its well-ordered retirement that gives cause for surprise, 
but rather that it was not better employed. Who knows that the 
superior discipline of this regiment, with its complement of regular 
officers, would not have pierced the Confederate line where the 
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Zouaves or the Highlanders failed? Save for the steadying of 
Burnside’s line at a critical moment in the morning, the Federal 
commanders failed to turn to advantage their one valuable unit 
of infantry. The marines were raw recruits, enlisted on the Ist 
of July, and they made no better showing than many of the 


--” 


volunteer regiments, which was not surprising. (Pages 257- 


* # * * + + + 

Bearing this in mind, the statistics confirm what all other 
evidence tends to show, that the regular officers displayed the 
utmost courage and suffered heavily in consequence. Among the 
killed and wounded, almost all of them West Pointers, were 

officers holding the rank of colonel or lieutenant-colonel. 
Pages 258-259. ) 
* * * * * * * 

lt is perhaps fairer to emphasize that McDowell had had no 
training or experience in the difficult art of generalship, than to 
say that he displayed no sign of possessing military qualities. 
lt was certainly not easy for a junior officer in a military service 
that gave neither practical nor theoretical training to its higher 
ranks, when suddenly promoted to the command of an army to 
assume all the superiority and decision, to display all the science, 
that such a function demands. It is not surprising that he took 
too much advice, and deferred too much to the views of subordi- 
nates whose judgments, on the whole, do not appear to have 
been as good as his own. (Pages 269-270.) 

* + * * * * * 

Far more important than this was the complete and miserable 
failures of the regimental officers. Quite one-half of McDowell's 
regiments were good stuff so far as the men went; all they needed 
was to be led and commanded. McDowell himself relates that on 
the field disorganized bodies of soldiers called to him asking to be 
led. Colonel Biddle, speaking of the volunteers after their return 
to camp, says: “They had a perfect dread of going into battle with 
their officers, and they wanted to go back and enter into new 
organizations,” 

li the regimental officers were for the most part worse than 
useless, the field and staff officers were not much better, though in 
a different way. The West-Pointers were fearless enough, and 
it to lead any troops into battle, but they had no more knowledge 
of the art of high command than the regimental officers had of 
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the art of company leading. This subject has already been 
with. Suffice it to say that on the field the confusion of 
and of organization was almost complete. Everybody gave orde 
and nobody gave orders. McDowell's staff in large part di 
grated. No one knew what to do, where to find headquart, 
At the moment when the attack on the Henry house plates 
began, Averill says “this feeling was uppermost: want of orde; 
Later, even civilians like Governor Sprague took it on then 
to order troops about. 

It was the route of the army back of Centreville and \\Va,| 
ington that attracted most attention at the time. On thx 
that was a mere incident of a not abnormal character when all t 
facts of the case are considered. That rout really began 
on the advance, the columns were kept standing long hours in t/ 
sun and the officers proved unable to prevent their men f: 
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going off into the woods after blackberries ; or when the Penns 
vania and New York troops were allowed shamefully to abande 
the army, with hardly a word of reproof, at the moment oi 
tle. (Pages 271-273.) 


* * * * * * ‘ 


RPS LE ry wee 


At Washington the scenes that followed the battle were 


heartening for the Federal cause. The city openly avowed 


satisfaction at the Confederate victory. The volunteers showed 
up badly after their defeat. Discipline was at an end; drunke: 
ness and disorder of the worst kind reigned supreme. 1' 

gravest anxiety prevailed, and a change of commanders was de 
cided on that brought McClellan to Washington. Whether M 
Clellan was any better than McDowell may be doubted, but ut 

events from that moment it was recognized by the Administration 
that the military problem was one for experts, and could not lx 
solved by a handful of improperly organized three months’ vol 


unteers. (Pages 275-276.) 
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